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WeErre reproducing on this page 
a reduction of one of our ad- 
vertisements that opened our sales 
promotion campaign this month. 
This copy in a double page spread, 
in red and black, appeared in the 
August 14th issue of Printers Ink, 
and the August 27th issue of Adver- 
tising and Selling 
Fortnightly. 
The same copy 
appeared in full 
page space in 


increase RS 
YourSales 


in the August 
issue of The 
Standard Refer- 
ence Rate Service 
and in a quar- 
ter page in the 
August issue of 
and Data Service. 

Printers Ink, Advertising and Sell- 
ing Fortnightly, The Standard Refer- 
ence Rate Service and The Standard 
Rate and Data Service are adver- 
tising trade papers whose circulation 
is among advertising managers, the 
personnel of advertising agencies, 


The Standard Rate 


and the officers of companies that- 


advertise nationally, 

We have contracted for space in 
these magazines and have planned 
an advertising campaign of our own 
for the next year, 

Now, in our campaign with the 
slogan we have adopted, “Increase 
Your Sales-in 1925, We'll Help You 
Do It,” the “we” not only means the 
advertising department of The 
American Leaion Weekly, but it 
means the dealer influence that we 
have in the different trades—men 
who’ belong to The American 
Lecion and who are interested in 
their own magazine, and are in- 
terested in seeing the lines of mer- 
chandise they handle advertised in 
their own magazine, 

We’ are ‘reaching a field of our 
own, of readers who are at the buying 
age, and we are not in competition 
with any other magazine. The 


interest of our members in The 












AMERICAN LEGION and our readers 
in their magazine, The AMERICAN 
Lecion Weekly, is a much ‘stronger 
influence than any other publication 
can point out. 

The average dealer, on account of 
the large newsstand circulation of 
many magazines, does not, know 
how many copies of those magazines 
are coming into his town or city, or 
to whom they are going. He does 
not know how many of his customers 
really see or read the message of the 
manufacturers whose merchandise 
he is trying to sell, but the Legion- 
naire dealers do know exactly how 
many AMERICAN Lecion members 
are - in their 
towns OF Cities. 
Because they are 
members of the 
local post, they 
know most of 
these men by 
their first name, 
and these dealers 
know a copy of 
The AmeRIcAN 
i Lecion Weekly 
is going into the Legionnaire cus- 
tomer’s home every week and that 
not only these customers, but their 
families are reading and being in- 
fluenced by the advertisements of 
the manufacturers whose merchan- 
dise the dealers carry in stock. 

Every week advertisements reach 
the Legionnaire consumer, who is at 
the buying age, and influence him to 
purchase at the Legionnaire dealer’s 
store articles advertised in The 
American Lecton Weekly. 

When a manufacturer, or his sales 

representative, asks what magazines 
will move his goods from your 
shelves, remember your magazine 
and your customers who are mem- 
bers of your local post, 
_ A manufacturer's advertisement 
in The American Lecton Weekly 
means an increase in sales for Legion- 
naire dealers among Legion mem- 
bers and their families. 

“Increase Your Sales in 1925” 
means “your sales,” as well as our 
sales, “We'll Help You Do It” 
means “you” combined with your 
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By Berton Braley 


* One of the most popular books in the libraries of 
merchant marine ships is one on bee-keeping. 


When I get through with the surgin’ sea 
I’m gonna have a farm an’ keep a bee. 

I’m gonna get a wife an’ a snug white home 
A long, long ways from the ocean foam. 

We may have a cow an’ a chick or so 

An’ a baby pig that'll grow an’ grow, 

But the thing that most appeals to me 

Is to have a hive an’ a real tame bee. 


With a cow an’ bee life’ll seem right sunny 

For a cow gives milk an’ a bee gives honey; 
An’ with all the honey that a good bee makes 
We'll sure have plenty for the buckwheat cakes. 
So when I get through with the deep-sea stuff 
Which’Il be as soon as I’ve saved enough, 

I'll settle down an’ [’ll live in glee 

The boss of a farm an’ a nice tame bee. 


There’ll be no mate with a harsh bass voice, 
But a Mate I’ve picked of my own free choice; 
An’ if they’s kids, which | hope—gee whiz! 
The bee can show ’em where the honey is. 

For the sort of bee that I wanta find 

Will be a bee that is sweet an’ kind. 

So I’ll live right snug when I quit the sea 
With the wife an’ kids an’ a nice tame bee. 
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Spending $10,000,000 to Make 


By Marquis James 








TIGHT green fence eight feet 

high encloses a sizeable plot of 

round at the corner of North 

Freridian and St. Clair Streets, 

Indianapolis, and obscures it from the 
view. 

As the character of an individual 
sometimes is caught and given forth 
again by a single trait, ofttimes the 
character and color of a city. is reflected 
by a single street into which the city 
puts a little bit of all it has. The 
Champs Elysées is Paris, Fifth Avenue 
is New York, and Market Street is San 
Francisco. St. Louis may be found in 
Olive Street, Chicago in Michigan 
Avenue, New Orleans in St. Charles 
Avenue and its Creole antecedent, Royal 
Street; Enid, Oklahoma, in West Broad- 
way. Just so, North Meridian, in Indi- 
anapolis, exhibits what the Hoosier capi- 
tal has to offer to the world. . 

Indianapolis calls itself a typical 
American city. The slogan is used by 
one of its national advertisers. Thus 
devolves upon Meridian Street the réle 
of the typical American thoroughfare— 
and it does it very well. It is a street 
of varying fortunes and some contrasts. 
Commerce marching northward lays 
siege to the splendid old mansions of 
the leisurely nineties. One by one these 
surrender and are evacuated in favor 
of the new frontier, which lies north 
beyond the stately white arches which 
span Fall Creek, a region uncharted for 
residential purposes twenty years ago. 

St. Clair Street crosses Meridian at 
a point which at this moment marks the 
advance posts of the encroaching armies 
of commerce. The handsome James 
Whitcomb Riley Memorial Library sits 
in St. Clair Street, filling the block 
which extends east to Pennsylvania 
Street. The library faces the south, 
overlooking a pleasant little park. It 
is in this park that the green fence has 
been built, enclosing a space from which 
issue sounds of steamshovels and other 
agents of the building trades. 

The building which is going up there 


Good a Promise 





wide. 


is the new home.of The American Le- 
gion, which should be finished and oc- 
cupied by the Legion’s National Head- 
quarters sometime next May. National 
Commander John R. Quinn appeared 
on the scene last spring and went 
through the rite of turning over the 
first spadeful of ground. It was a 
good husky spadeful. 

Now I suggest that you inspect the 
two photographs which are reproduced 
on these pages. The one on the right 
shows the section of Indianapolis of 
which I speak; it is about to undergo 
a great change. The other picture 
shows the change as an accomplished 
fact—the Legion’s new home in its new 
environment, a magnificent project of 
which the green fence is a beginning. 
This picture was made from a plaster 
of paris model. The left hand or west 
border represents a stretch of four city 
blocks along Meridian Street. The 
right hand or east border is Pennsyl- 
vania Street. The building at the far 
end, facing you, is the Riley Memorial 
Library. In front of it passes St. 
Clair Street. Note the structure in 
front of and to the left of the library, 
indicated by an arrow. This is The 
American Legion’s house. 

The Legion building, like the library 
and al] the other structures which will 
adorn the war memorial plaza, will be of 
white Indiana limestone. It will rise four 
spacious stories above the landscaped 
grounds which will surround it. The 
immense columns which will run around 
the walls will impart an atmosphere of 
simple beauty such as invests Greek 
temples, gleamingly white among the 
fresh verdure of trees, flowers and 
landscapery. 

Just across the way, and flanking the 
library on the right, as you face it, 
will go up a companion building, exactly 
like the Legion’s home. It will shelter 
the Indiana Historical Society. On the 
lawn between the two will be a cenotaph 
of marble. 

Symmetrical avenues of trees, border- 


graphed from the architects’ model. 
project is four blocks long and one block 
The arrow indicates the Legion’s National 


Headquarters 









TOMORROW: What the War 
Memorial Plaza in Indianapolis will 
look like when it is finished, photo- 
The 


building, now under construction 


ing a spacious mall, will lead south 
from this group to a memorial obelisk. 
Further on, facing this memorial shaft, 
and glancing north up the vista of mall 
and trees, will stand the Indiana War 
Memorial, the most conspicuous object 
of the ensemble. The memorial’s name 
will appear on the south side over the 
six columns. Below the columns will be 
these words: “Indiana salutes all who 
then served her.” As one ascends the 
steps to enter the memorial chamber 
he will encounter this pledge carved in 
stone on the wall: 

“We dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with a pride 
of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth and hap- 
piness and the place which she has 
treasured.” 

The words are from President Wil- 
son’s war message. 


OMING on south ffom the Indiana 

Memorial brings us to the lower 
part of the photograph. It is a beautiful 
park called University Square. It is 
shaded by old trees, and a fountain 
plays in the center. It will be incor- 
porated intact into the memorial plaza. 
You may see it as it looks today—and 
as it will look tomorrow—in the right 
hand photograph. 

The lower border of the picture is 
New York Street, across which stands 
the Indianapolis Postoffice, filling the 
block. The postoffice is a fine building 
of classical architecture. It will enclose 
the plaza on the south as the Riley 
Library does on the north, and give the 
whole a harmonious sense of complete- 
ness. 

Such is the new house Indiana is 
building for the Legion and such are its 
surroundings. On this typical Ameri- 
can street of this typical American 
town is going up the home of this 
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TODAY: Bird’s-eye view of 

the Plaza site. The buildings 
enclosed by the white lines, with 

the exception of the James Whit- 
comb Riley Memorial Library, occu- 
pying the background of this and the 
opposite view, will be replaced by the 


details of the model shown on page 4. 
The cost will be $10,000,000. The arrow 
points to the site of the Legion headquar- 


ters building, which will be ready next 


typical American Legion. In 1919, 
when Indianapolis won the spirited con- 
test for the honor of being the seat of 
the Legion’s national headquarters, her 
spokesmen promised to build for the 
Legion the finest memorial home in 
America. The promise is being kept. 
The total cost of the project will be 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000. It 
is being borne in partnership by the 
State of Indiana, by Marion County 
and by the city of Indianapolis. 

Although the construction of the Le- 
gion building, the first structure of the 
group which will be completed, has 
only fairly begun, the project has been 
under way for more than four years. 
After the site had been selected, almost 
in the heart of the city, and the plans 
agreed upon, funds had to be raised 
and legal proceedings instituted to con- 
demn, buy and tear down two and one- 
half blocks of buildings. The condem- 
nation and purchase of all these build- 
ings—save two churches which will re- 
main standing in the plaza—has been 
completed. Their destruction will be 
accomplished as the building program 
progresses. 


ITH people going to so much pains 

and expense to provide a. home 
for the National Headquarters of The 
American Legion, the logical conclusion 
is that these headquarters are a pretty 
important proposition. They are im- 
portant, but the how and the salient 
particulars of this importance have 
never received much broadcasting. The 
Legion has a publicity department the 
mission of which has been to publicize 
the Legion and not its headquarters— 


May 


Indiana’s War Memorial Project 
Includes a New Home for the 
Ramified but Smoothly Co- 
ordinating Activities of 

the Legion’s National 
Headquarters26 26 








which is right, because a headquarters 
is important and interesting only when 
the organization it is a part of pos- 
sesses these qualities. National Head- 
quarters of the Legion is an important 
place because The American Legion is 
an important organization. 

The American Legion has been de- 
scribed as the best insurance policy the 
country ever had. It has been called the 
common. future of five million men in 
search of an ideal. It has been charac- 
terized as a great institution of serv- 
ice of thought and action, representing 
the finest conceptions of citizenship 
which our national life presents. It 
has been held up as the hope of 
America. 

Such definitions are derived from an 
inspection of the activities of the Le- 
gion, which are many and _ varied. 
Here is a definition of the Legion, de- 
rived from the things—from the ad- 
ministrative and executive considera- 
tions—which make these activities pos- 
sible: 

The American Legion is a corpora- 
tion. It is chartered by the Federal 
Government. Most corporations are 
chartered by state governments, but for 
practical purposes there is little differ- 
ence between a Federal and a state 
corporation. The stockholders of the 
Legion corporation are its members, 
and the annual stockholders’ meeting is 
the National Convention. The president 
of the Legion corporation is the Na- 
tional Commander, chosen at the stock- 
holders’ meeting. The Legion corpora- 
tion has 11,100 local offices. or. posts, 
situated in every part of the world. 
These posts are grouped territorially 
into departments, each of which super- 


vises the administration of the posts 
under its jurisdiction. The home office, 
where all management, supervision and 
direction centers is the National Head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 


OU enter a dark room and turn a 

switch in the wall. A chandelier 
full of incandescent lamps lights itself 
and darkness is dispelled. The factors 
in this operation are: (1) Your act of 
turning the switch, (2) the electric cur- 
rent and (3) the concealed wires which 
carried that current to the chandelier 
and distributed it among the lamps. 

So with the Legion and its adminis- 
trative mechanism. Its electric current 
is the conviction a million men and 
women feel for the principles the Le- 
gion espouses. This energy is able to 
assert itself by means of the concealed 
wires of administration which proceed 
from the National Headquarters to 
every department and to the farthest 
removed of the 11,100 local posts. The 
Legion’s administrative strands enmesh 
the United States and encircle the 
globe. They touch not only the Legion’s 
and the Legion Auxiliary’s million 
members, but every other person in the 
United States. In five years they have 
made the Legion a national American 
institution known the world over. 
These million ramifying wires converge 
at the home office of the corporation, 
the National Headquarters at Indi- 
anapolis. They make those head- 
quarters an important place. 

Not long ago a prominent Legion- 
naire made a frank and interesting 
comment on these headquarters. This 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Illustrated 





A shot rang out 
across the gusty 
night. Then an- 
other. After that 
the air was still 
except for the 
rattle of rain 


T he Guilty Party 


N a quiet June night in the 
summer of 1919, Private John 
Jackson, A. E, F., slipped over 


a low stone wall and peered 
into the windows of a small café. 
French workmen were eating and drink- 
ing inside. The smell of good cookery 
floated out to the dark yard. Private 
Jackson reached into his pocket. 

He stood in the dining room when the 
Frenchmen looked up. An automatic 
pistol.showed in his hand. He waved it 
at the diners and conversation stopped. 
A waitress, hurrying in from the 
kitchen, dropped a tray and screamed. 
The proprietress hurried in after her. 
She, too, screamed. 

“Do any of you speak English?” 
Private Jackson demanded, 


“I do!” It was the waitress. Of 
course she spoke English. All wait- 
resses did. 


“Then listen,” Private Jackson went 
on calmly. “I don’t want to hurt any 
of you. Just sit still, tell them, with 
their hands above the tables, and no 
one make any noise. I’ll have some 
supper.” 

So he sat down at a table with his 
back against a wall. The other guests 
eyed him, their appetites gone. He had 
soup, and fish, and beef and fried po- 
tatoes, and salad and an apple and 
cheese. These he washed down with 
Bordeaux rouge, and Barsac, and Sau- 
terne, and Burgundy, with a snifter of 
cognac to touch it off. The pistol lay at 
his hand. Madame was attentive, The 


waitress scurried at his slightest order. 
When he had finished he demanded a 
napkin, wiped his mouth, thanked them 
all, and said good night. He backed 
toward the window, and darkness in the 
rear of the old café enveloped him. 
Madame, the proprietress, tipped 
back her head and screamed. The wait- 
ress wailed. The gentlemen guests 
drew their pocket knives, slashed the 
air, and demanded blood. A passing 
gendarme heard the disorder and en- 
tered timidly. He made copious notes. 
He forwarded these notes to the prefet. 
The prefet forwarded them to the com- 
missaire, the commissaire forwarded 
them to the general of department. The 
general of department forwarded them 
to the commanding general of the Amer- 
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ican forces, who relayed them by tele- 
phone to the Provost Marshal, who sent 
for me. 

Five days late! 

But we started out on our search 
“for an American maurauder.” Twen- 
ty-five years old, he was said to be; 
“six feet tall, with a smooth face and 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes and a reg- 
ulation American olive drab uniform.” 
There were approximately ten thousand 
men answering that description in our 
area. And we were five days late! I 
made a card for my index box, and 
thought the whole affair too bad. The 
fellow had enjoyed a good supper, had 
hurt no one... still, the honor of the 
American uniform must be upheld. 


] E couldn’t be found. We didn’t know 
his name, and 

there were other of- 
fenses in this same 
old town. A butcher 
was putting up his 
shutters a few nights 
later. Two Ameri- 
cans entered his 
shop. One slid a 
naked bayonet out 
of his sleeve. He 
promised to hack up 
the meat cutter and 
hang him on his own 
hooks. Hearing that, 
the butcher agreed to 
please them. So they 
took away ten 
pounds of steak, half 
a dozen sausages, 
and a variety of 
cheese. 

“Murderers!” the 
meat cutter was 
screaming when a 
D. C. I. man ran up 
to him ten minutes 
later. “Thieves, 
sons of cows! I am 
ruined! I must sue 
the savage American 
government for ten 
thousand francs!” 

Description? Two 
small men, rather 
dirty, looking much 
alike, and with very ugly faces. They 
wore the conventional! olive drab. An- 
other case on our files. 

Then the French police dropped a 
hint. The house by the railroad tracks 
five miles from town was dealing in 
American goods. We knew the place 
well enough; we watched it for months. 
We swooped through its door at three 
in the morning. Blankets, bicycles, 
socks, shelter tents, canteens, even con- 
diment cans were in the spoils. We 
shipped two trucks of pilfered Army 
supplies back to United States salvage 
warehouses. 

We questioned the farmer who lived 
in the house by the tracks. He claimed 
that he had purchased the material. 

“From whom?” 

“Ah, from many Americans.” 

Good enough. The French police 
carted farmer and wife off to jail. 
Three D. C. I. men took up lodging in 
the house. No visitors came the first 
night. The guard remained under 
cover till the second night, when some- 
one rapped on the door. 

Two skinny Americans slipped in. 
They offered a bundle of blankets. My 
men, in civilian clothes, quietly put them 























He washed it 
down with Bor- 
deaux rouge, and 
Barsac, and Sau- 
terne, and Bur- 
gundy, with a 
snifter of cognac 
to touch it off. 
The pistol lay at 
his hand 


th 


under arrest. 


In the morning they 
came to my office for “questioning and 
disposition.” It was easy to check up 
on them. They were not even A. W. O. 
L.’s. They were members, in good 
standing, of a big casual detachment 
billeted in the nearby city. 


E pondered this case... and sent 

the guard back to the farm- 
house. The next night another Amer- 
ican appeared, offering a stolen bicycle 
for sale. He joined his comrades at my 
office. He, too, was from the casual 
camp. The next night came three 
more ... all from the same American 
outfit. 

It seemed strange. Why should six 
good men suddenly turn thieves, and 
all of them hail from one small detach- 
ment of less than a thousand soldiers? 
We talked to them seriously. They all 
told the same story. They were hun- 
gry. They were getting no food. They 
had no money. Day after day they 
starved. 

I sent to the commissary. 

“Plenty of food,” an officer of that 
organization insisted. “Lieutenant 








Joyce, mess officer 
for the outfit, gets 
full allowance of ra- 
tions each day.” 

Lieutenant Joyce, 
mess Officer for the 
outfit! I transferred 
a detective sergeant 
into the casual de- 
tachment next day. 
, His report was short 
but powerful. It 
was telephoned the 
following afternoon. 

“Rotten grub!” 

And the same day 
came Private John 
Jackson, A. E. F., his 
wrists in irons, and 
his gun in the pocket 
of one of my oper- 
ators. He had not 
been so successful 
this time. He had 
tried to wrest an- 
other meal by show 
of force, thinking 
not that the small 
untidy Frenchman 
in the corner of the 
eafé actually was 
Corporal Hollig, 
D. &..4. 

He told the same 
story. He was hun- 
gry... hungry and 
broke—and a mem- 
ber of the same 
casual outfit. 





A NEW cook was 
4 assigned to work 
at the casual kitchen. 
He knew little about 
cooking, having 
spent most of his 
life as a_ detective 
sergeant, but that 
did not unfit him for 
the kitchen there. 
Nothing to cook! 
Nothing to eat! 

Commissary deliv- 
eries were made at 
four p.m. to that 
camp. Our bogus 
cook Jay on his bunk, watching fresh 
meat and flour, canned goods and the 
regular supplies unloaded outside the 
door. At four thirty sharp another 
truck appeared, a covered French ma- 
chine. Lieutenant Joyce, mess officer, 
boosted practically all the fresh food 
into the second car. 

The D. C. I, man only need follow 
the truck. He trailed it on a motor- 
cycle till it backed to the door of a tidy, 
prosperous store. The French driver, 
a well-to-do grocer, confessed. For 
three months he had been purchasing 
his entire stock from Lieutenant Joyce. 
He came to my office with the French 
police and my own man who appre- 
hended him. 

I called Colonel Pope, provost mar- 
shal, and told him of the ease. 

“These fellows, these men who have 
been sticking up cafés and selling con- 
diment cans, have been hungry, hungry 
enough to commit murder,” I explained. 
“I’d like to turn them loose.” 

“Certainly!” he agreed. “Feed them 
well and send them back to their com- 
pany. And you go out personally and 
get that man Joyce... lieutenant, you 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EDITORIAL 


VYOR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

‘following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; io promote 


peace and good will on carth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
erate.and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua! 


helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Guarding Childhood’s Heritage 

yt years ago when the New Orleans national conven- 

tion of The American Legion authorized a committee 
of Legionnaires to make a study of the whole problem of 
the care of orphaned and dependent children of World War 
service men, the highly-trained specialists in child welfare 
outside the Legion became apprehensive. And this was 
the question which worried the experts most: would not the 
Legion, ignoring the lessons which the child welfare leaders 
had learned many years ago, rush headlong into a program 
of establishing a huge orphans’ home or a series of homes 
as the sole solution of its problem? 

This question has been answered most happily as the 
Legion finds itself on the eve of another national convention. 
The Legion is now carrying out a plan which is wholly in 
harmony with ‘the accepted principles of child care indorsed 
by the nation’s leading authorities in this science—for a 
science it surely is. The Legion long ago dispelled the idea 
that it regarded the institution as the sole instrumentality 
for carrying out the organized veteran’s duty to children. 

At the recent meeting of the Child Welfare League of 
America, and allied organizations, held in Toronto, the 
chairman of the Legion’s National Child Welfare Committee 
convinced the experts of many groups of the soundness of 
the Legion’s program. Not only that; he also presented to 
these men, ardent workers in a great cause, the heartening 
vision of the day when the Legion’s strength would be given 
to the task of gaining childhood’s full heritage for all the 
under-privileged children of the United States. The Legion, 
with its influence and numbers, would be in each community 
the powerful and permanent ally of those organizations 
which have been working to better childhood’s lot. 


HE plan which the Legion’s National Child Welfare 

Committee is now carrying out is based upon these prin- 
ciplés embodied in a resolution adopted by the San Fran- 
cisco’ national convention a year ago: 


The Legion since its inception has been working for better 

citizenship and to that end desires to co-operate with all ap- 
proved public and private agencies engaged in child welfare 
work. 
Wherever conditions permit, the integrity of the home shall 
be maintained in order that the children of the same family be 
kept together and left in the care of their own mother, and to 
this end we recommend the enactment of adequate mother’s pen- 
sion laws. 

Where it is impossible for children to be maintained in their 
own homes, and after most careful and thorough examination 
and investigation of all surrounding circumstances where it is 
found that individual children seem adapted and appear to be 
fitted into the home life of certain families which desire to care 
for them, such children shall be placed in foster homes. This 
shall be done only when the Legion is in a position through local 
posts or otherwise to effectively and carefully follow up such 
children and families and thus safeguard their welfare. 

Provisions shall be made for the construction, maintenance 
and operation of regional home schools that may be used as 
clearing houses to take care of children who cannot be cared 
for in their own homes or foster homes or in other ways pre- 


vided. The establishment of such regional home schools shall 
be fostered by the Legion and carried on either by the individual 
departments or by groups of departments as the needs develop 
and funds are made available. Such regional homes shall be or- 
ganized on what is generally known as the cottage plan and in 
line with the best practice and experience governing the organi- 
zation and construction of such cottage homes. 


This outline makes it plain that whatever “homes” the 
Legion establishes in its child welfare activities shall be 
only incidental and subordinate to the program as a whole. 
And so, the first of the regional homes at Otter Lake, 
Michigan, now caring for thirty children, is but a beginning, 
only one detail in the four-fold program in which emphasis 
is placed first on home-aid and placement where possible. 
In addition to the children now in the Michigan billet, many 
times their number have passed through the biilet in the 
last year, receiving some temporary help and then returning 
to relatives or placed in new family homes. 

Even the Legion’s choice of a name for its cottage center 
at Otter Lake emphasizes its departure from the outworn 
conception of the “orphans’ home.” It calls that center 
The American Legion Children’s Billet, and the theory of 
its use is in line with the connotation of the word billet. 
Billet to men of the A. E. F. meant a temporary home. 
The Otter Lake cottage-center and other billets yet to be 
established—the next one will be on a farm in Kansas, 
under arrangements which are being worked out—will con- 
form to the service man’s idea of the best obtainable tem- 
porary home under existing circumstances. Meanwhile in 
Kansas sixty children have been placed with families. 


BE BLE GE 


HE billet is not regarded primarily as an institution in 

which the child shall be placed in infancy and from 
which he shall emerge in late youth. Its principal function 
will be to care for children who must be separated from their 
parents temporarily because of such conditions as sickness 
and misfortune. These children will be cared for until 
their parents are able to take them back. It will also serve 
as a clearing house for true orphans or those who can 
never hope to rejoin their parents, caring for them until 
they may be placed in permanent homes with families 
deemed best fitted to rear them. The billets reproduce as 
far as possible normal American family life. 

The chairman of the Legion’s national committee esti- 
mates that before ten years have passed more than 30,000 
children will be receiving Legion assistance of some sort. 
The report of the Legion’s national committee to the San 
Francisco convention contained a plea for the saving of 
neglected children as a means of cutting down society’s 
appalling scrap heap of wrecked adult lives. It read: 


The makings often of thousands of derelicts who Jater find 

permanent habitats in poorhouses, insane asylums and jails are 
today leading lives of peonage and slavery in America’s facte- 
ries, fields and sweatshops. Two million children, boys and girls, 
who never go to school, go daily into these industrial cauldrons 
where their youth and hopes are coined into profit for their em- 
ployers. These children work long hours for small pay. 
They are little human machines who are given less care than 
the iron machines with which they toil. If their muscles are 
hard, their minds are dull, their souls are dead. . . . What 
wonder if when old enough to realize the soddenness of their 
lives, to comprehend the monstrous injustice to which they have 
been subjected—what wonder that they should revolt and strike 
the financial system and so-called civilization that consumed their 
youth and lost them their chance in life? What wonder that our 
poorhouses and jails are filled, that the bolshevik is abroad in 
the land? 

These words carry the conviction that the Legion, in 
planning and carrying out a child welfare program, is 
meeting one of its greatest opportunities for public service. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


he Vhings 


‘6 MILE when you say it!” Anybody who has seen army 
S life knows that it is all right if you smile when you use 
certain epithets and that when you do not smile you’d 

better be ready for trouble. 

The man who carries a gun in a rough community knows 
that the best way to avoid having to use it is to smile, and that 
it is well, at the same time, to keep it loaded and to let the 
fellow with his hat brim drawn down over a scowl know that 
itis. When you do need that gun how you do need it—on what 
short notice! When you use it you’re past the smiling stage. 

General Pershing did not smile much at the Germans in 
France. He was past the smiling stage with the declaration 
of war. He will be smiling on Defense Day, September 12th. 

This week, we are to consider his method of keeping the 
peace. Last week we considered two other methods. We 
found that no peace plan which would lead the nations to lay 
down their arms and guarantee permanent peace had yet been 
adopted. And we found that no engine of war whose powers of 
destruction would make war impossible had yet been invented. 
Both of these methods had been talked for centuries. Mean- 
while we are living in the present. 

General Pershing’s method is the one that the other nations 
are applying in practice. He would carry a gun and see that 
it is ready for business. As our leading expert he knows how 
much heavier the cost of war is if we are unprepared. 

We slipped into unpreparedness after the Revolution and 
when we needed a gun and needed it quick in 1812 the British 
so far had the jump on us that they were able to burn Wash- 
ington. After the Civil War we got slack again. Our navy 
became obsolete wooden hulls against steels until we started 
the White Squadron, our regular army was reduced to 25,000 
and our neglected National Guard went into the war with 
Spain with rifles that carried less than a thousandtyards against 
rifles that carried twice as far. 

If we had been prepared in 1812 Britain might have given 
us our rights at sea for which we had to fight. If we had been 
prepared in 1898 Spain might have freed Cuba without our 
having recourse to force. There are two wars which the 
Pershing plan might have prevented. 

But there are people who say that if you prepare for war 
you breed war, if you build an army you are bound to use it. 
We have had the armed strength to overrun Mexico, but we 
have not used it. We have kept smiling at Mexico, while our 
loaded gun has been a restraint on her wild elements. 


AFTER the Spanish War we trebled our regular army and 

we reorganized our National Guard and whole military 
system. -If we had not and, in 1917, had had only our pre- 
Spanish war nucleus we should have been more unprepared 
than we were for the World War. We should not have been 
ready for St. Mihiel as soon as September 12, 1918, which was 
seventeen months after our entry into the War. 

After the World War we again increased our regular nucleus, 
applied the lessons of organization learned in France and pro- 
vided for an organized reserve, by the Defense Act of 1920. 

On September 12th, St. Mihiel Day, we are having a 
Defense Test. This does not mean that we are going to 
mobilize all our forces on an actual war footing. We are to 
have the answer to the question, “How ready are you?” to all 
who can help and offer to help in the defense of the nation. 
As a people we are to think and act in terms of defense on that 
day. To those who say that there is no danger of war in sight 
the answer is: “Who would have thought in September, 1913, 


That Count 


that we should have an army at St. Mihiel in September, 1918?” 

Whatever the size of our army, whatever the nature of our 
defenses we as an efficient people want them efficient for their 
size. Otherwise we are wasting our money and do not know 
how we stand. Defense Day is a test of efficiency, taking 
account of stock, an inspection in each corp’s area according 
to the local commander’s direction, and in keeping with the 
sentiment of the community. We are simply going to see in 
what condition our gun is if we should need to use it in a hurry 
as we have had to in the past. We are not going to draw our 
hat brim down with a frown and put a chip on our shoulder. 
We are going to smile, or if we are not, we are not making a 
fair test of the American spirit. And the spirit is what counts. 

A brawling spirit would mean that we wanted to pick a 
fight. Pershing is not a brawler. The American people are 
not brawlers, and our ex-service men are not. Buddies know 
what war means, and on that day they and all the people will 
have, if they will make it so—and otherwise they have missed 
one of the big values of the test—a reminder in renewed 
familiarity of the terrible processes of war as warning to keep 
out of needless war. It is often the forgetfulness of this which 
allows nations to be drawn unwittirgly into war. 


RMIES stand for material force. But so do the police. 
So do firemen who fight not men but fires. The police- 
man smiles on his beat, but we know he has a gun and a club 
to use if need be. He does not go about picking quarrels and 
beating and shooting people because he has a club and a gun. 
Public opinion commands him. It also commands the soldier 
who makes war only under orders. It sets the spirit of the 
Defense Test. 

When you pass a fire engine house you do not say: “This 
town must be fond of fires.” School fire drills do not encourage 
fires, but awaken the children’s imagination to the meaning of 
fires and how to guard against them. Forest rangers, who are 
trained to fight fires, also put up signs not to throw lighted 
matches about. But people continue to throw lighted matches 
about. Human nature is careless; it has many passions. 
Fires have a way of breaking out and wars have. 

Defense Day presents no picture of the assembling and 
maneuvers of vast armed hosts of conscripts such as regaled 
the eyes of the European war-lords before the war. Our nation 
depends upon all our people if war does break out. 

“Now I don’t want to fight with you,” said a Western cow- 
boy to a tenderfoot in the old days, “and I do not want you to 
pick a fight with me. Before you do let me show you how I 
can shoot at a target and then let’s speak fair and see if we 
can’t settle our differences in a friendly way. Take it from me, 
this shooting is no good unless you just have to do it.” 

Compare this view with that of a Balkan officer whom I 

heard say: “Of course, we’re going to have another war. 
What would we do without wars? They're the big sport.” 
« If there is any man in the United States who feels in this 
way, whether he is a soldier or not, he is a fool and the kind of 
troublemaker who misuses the Defense Test. Every word and 
act which promotes the growth of fair play, of justice, of good 
feeling among nations is in keeping with the right spirit of our 
people in responding to the call to do their part on September 
12th as on all other days. Peace is what we all want and we 
may have peace in our hearts while we make ourselves strong 
within reason, not as a threat, until there is some better 
guarantee than we have now for the ideal end we all desire— 
that there will be no more wars. 
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Full Honors for the Flag 


The Code of Etiquette for the National Colors, Adopted by the 
Legion and Co-operating Societies a Year Ago, 1s Amplified 
for the Continuation of the Educational Campaign 


P until June 14, 1923—Flag 
Day little more than a year 
ago—most Americans knew but 


a single rule of honoring the 
Flag of their country. When that Flag 
was carried by them they rendered the 
simple tribute which is almost instinc- 
tive—they removed their hats in salute. 
They knew little or nothing of the 
great many other rules of flag etiquette 
which were observed by the Army and 
Navy and patriotic organizations. 

Because of this lack of knowledge in- 
stances of unintentional and ofttimes 
glaring disrespect to the Flag were ob- 
served constantly in almost every com- 
munity. At the same time there was 
confusion in the displaying of the Flag 
and according it honors even among 
those who were presumed to have expert 
knowledge of flag etiquette. The Army 
observed certain formalities. The Navy 
had a different <:t of formalities. Cer- 
tain patriotic 0 ganizations had devised 
fragmentary sets of rules which on 
many points showed wide differences 
in theory and practice. The man who 
set out to acquaint himself with the 
rules of the Flag was compelled to make 
a study of a large number of conflict- 
ing references, and on each point he 
had to decide whose opinion he would 
accept and whose he would reject. 

In the 147 years which had elapsed 
since the founding of the United States 
no official and authoritative code for 
displaying the Flag and respecting it 
had ever been prepared for observance 
by those outside the Army and Navy. 
What observance there was proceeded 
from customs which had taken root in 
certain localities and in certain organi- 
zations, and the World War, by inspir- 
ing new interest in the etiquette of 
the Flag, had added to the general un- 
certainty as to the rules which had the 
sanction of best usage. This uncer- 
tainty was especially evident in the 
schools. Customs in schools of one sec- 
tion on a particular point often were 
wholly different from those in schools 
of other sections. 


HE American Legion, recognizing 
the confusion prevailing and the 
importance of. ending it, was the first 
organization to undertake to find a solu- 
tion for the problem. On Flag Day, 
June 14, 1923, representatives of sixty- 
eight organizations assembled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a National Flag Con- 
ference. They had come on invitations 
extended by Garland W. Powell, Chair- 
man of the National Americanism Com- 
mission of The American Legion. Pres- 
ident Warren G. Harding, fated to die 
two months later, appeared at the con- 
ee and in his welcoming address 
said: 
“I hope that you will succeed in 
formulating a code that will be wel- 


comed by all Americans, and that every 
patriotic and educational society in the 
Republic will commit itself to the in- 
dorsement and observance and purposes 
of the code that you adopt here today.” 

The members of the conference in- 
cluded many men who had made a life- 
time study of the etiquette of the Flag. 
Among them were Gridley Adams, of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
who acted as chairman of the conference 
at its opening, and John L. Riley, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Americanism 
of the New York Department of The 
American Legion, who presided for the 
remainder of the session. 

The code which was adopted at the 





AMPHLETS containitg 

the complete illustrated 
rules of flag etiquette as 
adopted al the first National 
Flag Conference in Washing- 
ton on Flag Day, June 14, 
1923, and enlarged and modi- 
fied at the second National 
Flag Conference in June this 
vear, will be supplied by the 
National Emblem Division, 
National Headquarters, The 
American Legion, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. The price is 
$4.95 per thousand, plus de- 
livery charge. The pamphlets 
are suitable for framing as 
well as for general distribu- 
tion. Sets of matrices of 
pages 12 and 13 of this issue 
of the Weekly, “How to 
Honor the Flag of the United 
States,” may be obtained 
until December 1st from the 
Legion Library, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City. 
The price for the set is $1.00. 
These matrices can be used 
to reproduce the illustrated 
flag rules in newspapers and - 
post publications. All in- 
quiries relating to questions 
of flag etiquette should be 
addressed to Garland W. 
Powell, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Americanism Commis- 
sion, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 











conference last year was approved most 
enthusiastically throughout the United 
States. Records show that more than 
four million copies of pamphlets with 
the rules illustrated by drawings, were 
distributed by the Legion and other 
organizations. 

Before adjourning last year the Flag 
Conference voted to reassemble on June 
14, 1924, to adopt any necessary addi- 
tions to the code and to make any 
amendments which might be found ad- 
visable in the light of a year’s experi- 
ence. Accordingly the second National 
Flag Conference was held.in Washing- 
ton on the date set. It approved an 
official revised code which is published 
on the succeeding pages of this issue 
of the Weekly. The conference also 
constituted itself a permanent body, so 
that further modifications in the rules 
can be made if necessary. 

While these rules have no official gov- 
ernment sanction, they represent the 
authoritative opinion of the principal 
patriotic bodies of the United States 
and of Army and Navy experts. They 
are being followed by 113 organizations, 
including all the organizations which 
took part in the conference. In addi- 
tion assurances have been given by the 
public school authorities of thirty-two 
States that these rules for the correct 
display of the Flag will be taught in the 
schools, and in two other States, Texas 
and New York, laws have been enacted 
requiring that rules for the correct dis- 
play of the Flag shall be included in 
school courses of instruction. 


N Texas, the first State to provide 

by law for flag instruction in the 
schools, the stand:.d flag code will be 
a part of the civic text-books and will 
be studied as a supplementary course. 
The state text-book commission author- 
ized this after Dr. W. M. Sherwood, 
Commander of the Texas Department, 
had appeared before it. 

Meanwhile American Legion depart- 
ments and posts are continuing the 
work of using all available means to 
bring the flag rules to the attention of 
all the people of the country. The San 
Francisco National Convention of the 
Legion last fall directed that the rules 
should be printed and distributed at ac- 
tual cost by National Headquarters of 
the Legion, and in addition to the mil- 
lions of pamphlets which have been 
given to school children, many thou- 
sands have been framed and displayed 
in schoolhouses and public buildings. 

A study of the revised rules appear- 
ing on the following pages reveals that 
the work of the first flag conference has 
largely stood the test of experience. 
Most of the additions and changes that 
have been made are designed to make 
clearer points covered in the rules 
adopted a year ago. 
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HOW ‘TO 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FLAG 

HE Flag of the United States of Amer- 

ica has thirteen horizontal stripes— 
seven red and six white, the rcd and white 
stripes alternating—and a union which 
consists of white stars of five points on a 
blue field placed in the upper quarter next 


) 








the staff and extending to the lower edge 
of the fourth red stripe from the top. 
The number of stars is the same as the 
number of States in the Union. The can- 
ton or union now contains forty-eight 
stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point up- 
ward. On the admission of a State into 
the Union a star will be added to the 
union of the Flag, and such addition will 
take effect on the July 4th next succeed- 
ing such admission. 

The proportions of the Flag as pre- 
scribed by Executive Order of President 
Taft, October 29, 1912, are as follows: 


Hoist (width) of. flag .......... 1. 

Fly (length) of flag et ree 
Hoist (width) of union ...... ..7/18 
Fly (length) of union . Jasaneeene 
Width of each stripe ............ 1/13 
Diameter of each star ...... ... 0616 


CODE OF THE FLAG 


1 THE Flag should be displayed only 
e from sunrise to sunset, or between 
such hours as may be designated by proper 
authority. It should be hoisted briskly but 
should be lowered slowly and ceremoni- 
ously. ‘The lag should be displayed on 
all national and state holidays and on his- 
toric and special occasions. However, be- 
ing the emblem of our country, it ought 
to fly from every flagpole every day 
throughout the year, weather permitting. 

2. When carried in a procession with 
another flag or flags, the Flag of the 
United States of America should be either 








on the marching right—i.e., the Flag’s 
own right—or, when there is a line of 
other flags, the Flag of the United States 


HONOR THE FLAG 


of America may be in front of the center 
of that line. 


3. When displayed. with another flag 


against a wall from crossed staffs, the 
United States of America 


Flag of the 




























should be on the right—the Flag’s own 
right—and its staff should be in front of 
th> staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags of states 
or cities or pennants of societies are 
grouped and displayed from staffs with 





the Flag of the United States of America, 
the latter should be at the center or at the 
highest point of the group. 

5. When flags of states or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the Flag of the United States 
of America, the latter should always be at 

















the peak. When flown from adjacent staffs 
the Flag of the United States of America 
should be hoisted first and lowered last. 
No such flag or pennant, flown in the for- 
mer position, should be placed above, or, in 
the latter position, to the right of the Flag 
of the United States of America—i.e., to 
the observer’s left. 

6. When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they should be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height and the 














flags should be of approximately equal size. 
Internctional usage forbids the display of 
the flag of one nation above that of an- 
other nation in time of peace. 

When the Flag is displayed from a 
staff projecting horizon‘ally or at an angle 
from the window sill, Lalcony or front of 


i oe 


building, the union of the Flag should go 
clear to the peak of the staff unless the 
Flag is at half staff. When the Flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope, ax- 
tending from a house to a pole at the edge 
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of the sidewalk, the Flag should be hoisted 
out from the building towards the pole, 
union first. 

8. When the Flag is displayed in a man- 
ner other than by being flown from a staff 
it should be displayed flat, whether in- 
doors or out. When displayed either hori- 
zontally or vertically against a wall, the 
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union should be uppermost and to the 
Flag’s own right—i.e., to the observer’s 
left. When displayed in a window it should 
be displayed the same way—with the union 
or blue field to the left of the observer in 





I 
the street. When festoons, tes, or 
drapings are desired, bunting of blue, white 
and red should be used, but never the Flag. 

9. When displayed over the middle of 
the street, the Flag should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in 


rose 


Pend _ 


NORTH 
=x 4 











an east and west street, or to the east in 
a north and south street. 

10. When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the Flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. If 

















flown from a staff, it should be in the po- 
sition of honor, at the speaker’s right. It 
should never be used to cover the speaker's 
desk or to drape over the front of the plat- 
orm. 

11, When used in connection with the 
unveiling of a statue or monument, the 
Flag should form a distinctive feature dur- 
ing the ceremony, but the Flag itself 
should never be used as the covering for 
the statue. 








THE UNITED 








12. 


When flown at half-staff, the Flag 
should be hoisted to the peak for an in- 


stant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position; but before lowering the Flag for 
the dey i hould be raised again to the 
peak. By half-staff is meant hauling down 
ihe flag to one-half the distance between 





the top and the bottom of the staff. If 
local conditions require, divergence from 
this position is permissible. On Memorial 
Day, May 30th, the Flag is displayed at 
half-staff from sunrise until noon and at 
full staff from noon until sunset, for the 
nation lives, and the Flag is the symbol of 
the living nation. 

13. Flags flown from fixed staffs are 
placed at half-staff to indicate mourning. 
When the Flag is displayed on a smal! 
staff, as when carried in a parade, mourn- 
ing is indicated by attaching two stream- 
ers of black crépe to the spear head, al- 
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STATES 


lowing the streamers to fall naturally. 
Crépe is used on the flagstaff only by order 
of the President. 

14. When used to cover a casket, the 
Flag should be placed so that the union is 








FOOT 


at the head and over the left shoulder. 
The Flag should not be lowered into the 
grave or allowed to touch the ground. The 
casket should be carried foot first. 

15. When the Flag is displayed in the 
body of the church it should be from a staff 
placed in the position of honor—at the 
congregation’s right as they face the 
clergyman. The service flag, the state flag 
or other flag should be at the left of the 









congregation. If in the chancel or on the 


platform, the Flag of the United States of 
should be placed at the clergy- 


America 








man’s right as he faces the congregation, 
and the other flags at his left. 

16. When the Flag is in such a condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, it should not be cast aside or 
used in any way that might be viewed as 
disrespectful to the national colors, but 
should be destroyed as a whole, privately, 
preferably by burning or by some other 
method in harmony with the reverence and 
respect we owe to the emblem representing 


ny ur country. 
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Cautions and Suggestions: Additional Points to 
Bear in Mind 1n Paying Homage to the Flag 


HERE are certain fundamental rules of 

heraldry which, if understood general- 
ly, would indicate the proper method of dis- 
playing the Flag of the United States of 
America. The matter becomes a very sim- 
ple one if it is kept in mind that the Flag 
represents the living country and is itself 
considered as a living thing. The union 
of the Flag is the honor point; the right 
arm is the sword arm, and therefore the 
point of danger and hence the place of 


honor. 
CAUTIONS 


1 DO not permit disrespect to be shown 
« to the Flag of the United States of 
America. 

2. Do not dip the Flag of the United 
States of America’ to any person or any 
thing. The regimental colors, state flag, 
organization or institutional flag will ren- 
der this honor. 

8. Do not display the Flag with the 
union down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pen- 
nant above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the Flag of the United States of 
America. 

5. Do not let the Flag touch the ground 
or the floor or trail in the water. 

Do not place any object or emblem 
of any kind on or above the Flag of the 
United States of America. 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in 
any form whatsoever. Use bunting of 
blue, white and red. 

8. Do not fasten the Flag in such man- 
ner as will permit it to be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the Flag over the hood, 
top, sides or back of a vehicle, or of a 
railway train or boat. When the Flag is 
displayed on a motor car, the staff should 
be affixed firmly to the chassis, or clamped 
to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float 
in a parade except from the staff. 

11. Do not use the Flag as a covering 
for a ceiling. 

12. Do not carry the Flag flat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

1 Do not use the Flag as a portion 
of a costume or of an athletic uniform. Do 
not embroider it on cushions or handker- 
chiefs, or print it on paper napkins or 
boxes. ; 

14. Do not put lettering of any kind on 
the Flag. 

15. Do not use the Flag in any form 
of advertising or fasten an advertising 
sign to a pole from which the Flag is flown. 

16. Do not display, use or store the 
Flag in such a manner as will permit it 
to be easily soiled or damaged. 


PROPER USE OF BUNTING 


Bette of blue, white and red should 
be used for covering a speaker’s desk, 
platform and 
unting should 


draping over the front of 
for decoration in general. 








be arranged with the blue above, the white 
in the middle and the red below. 


SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


URING the ceremony of hoisting or 
lowering the Flag or when the Flag is 
passing in a parade or in a review, all 
persons present should face the Flag, stand 
at attention and salute. Those present in 
uniform should render the right hand sa- 





lute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
and hold it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Women should sa- 
lute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the Flag in a moving 
column is rendered at the moment the Flag 
passes. 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


= pledging allegiance to the Flag of the 

United States of America, the approved 
practice in schools, which is suitable also 
for civilian adults, is as follows: 

Standing with the right hand over the 
heart, all repeat together the following 
pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the re- 
public for which it stands; one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

At the words “to the Flag” the right 
hand is extended, palm upward, toward the 
Flag, and this position is held until the 
end, when the hand, after the words “jus- 
tice for all,” drops to the side. 

However, civilian adults will always 
show full respect to the Flag when the 
pledge is being given by merely standing 
at attention, men removing the headdress. 
Persons in uniform should render the right 
hand salute. 


SALUTE TO NATIONAL ANTHEM 


\ HEN the national anthem is played 

and the Flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the Flag is displayed, 
the regular “salute to the Flag” should be 
given. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” is recom- 
mended for universal recognition as the 
national anthem. 

THE SHIELD 
HE shield of the United States of Amer- 
ica has thirteen vertical stripes--seven 
white and six red—with a blue chief with- 
out stars. 


FEDERAL FLAG LAWS 


HERE is but one Federal statute which 
protects the Flag throughout the coun- 
try from desecration. This law provides 
that a trade-mark cannot be registered 
which consists of or comprises, among 


other things, “the Flag, coat of arms, or| 


other insignia of the United States or any 


simulation thereof” (33 Stat. L., p. 725, 


February 20, 1905). Congress has also en- 
acted legislation providing certain penal- 
ties for the desecration, mutilation or im- 
proper use of the Flag in the District of 
—_"* (39 Stat. L., p. 900, February 8, 
917). 

SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION 


BASED on the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of Amer- 
ica, rendered by Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, every state should enact adequate 
laws for the protection of the Flag (205 
U. S. 34, March 4, 1907). State Flag laws 
should provide as follows: 

1. That June 14th, Flag Day, be set 
apart by proclamation of the governor 
recommending that Flag Day be observed 
by people generally by the display of the 
Flag of the United States of America and 
in such other ways as will be in harmony 
with the general character of the day. — 

2. That the Flag of the United States 
of America be displayed on the main ad- 
ministration building of every public in- 
stitution. 

3. That the Flag of the United States 
of America, with staff or flag pole, be pro- 
vided for every schoolhouse and that the 
Flag be displayed during school days either 
from a flagstaff or, in inclement weather, 
within the school building. 

1. That the Flag be displayed in every 
polling place. 

5. That printing or lettering of any 
kind on the Flag be prohibited. 

6. That the use of the Flag for adver- 
tising purposes in any manner be pro- 
hibited. 

7. That the use of the Flag as a re- 
ceptacle for receiving, holding, carrying or 
delivering anything be prohibited. 

8 That fitting penalty, fine and im- 
prisonment, be provided for public mutila- 
tion, abuse or desecration of the Flag. 


THE STARS AND THE STATES 


QO’ April 4, 1818, President Monroe 
signed a bill providing “that on the 
admission of every new State into the 
Union, one star be added to the union of 
the Flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July succeeding 
such admission.” 

The position of an individual State’s star 
in the union of the Flag is determined by 
the date on which the State ratified the 
Federal Constitution and so became a mem- 
ber of the Union. On this basis of prior- 
ity, the States’ stars are as follows, count- 
ing from the upper left-hand corner of the 
union (that is, the observer’s left) and 
reading across each row from left to right: 

First Row: 1, Delaware; 2, Pennsyl- 
vania; 3, New Jersey; 4, Georgia; 5, Con- 
necticut; 6, lacensdibcsatens 7, Maryland; 
8, South Carolina. 

Second Row: 9, New Hampshire; 10, Vir- 
ginia; 11, New York; 12, North Carolina; 
13, Rhode Island; 14, Vermont; 15, Ken- 
tucky; 16, Tennessee. 

Third Row: 17, Ohio; 18, Louisiana; 19, 
Indiana; 20, Mississippi; 21, Illinois; 22, 
Alabama; 23, Maine; 24, Missouri. ia 

Fourth Row: 25, Arkansas; 26, Michi- 
gan; 27, Florida; 28, Texas; 29, Iowa; 30, 
Wisconsin; 31, California; 32, Minnesota. 

Fifth Row: 33, Oregon; 34, Kansas;. 35, 
West Virginia; 36, Nevada; 37, Nebraska; 
38 Colorado; 39, North Dakota; 40 South 
Dakota. : 

Sixth Row: 41, Montana; 42, Washing- 
ton; 43, Idaho; 44, Wyoming 45, Utah; 
46, Oklahoma; 47, New Mexico; 48, Ari- 
zona. 








Next Monday, September Ist, is Labor Day, the first general holiday following the publication of the amended 


code of the Flag as given on the two preceding pages. Bring the code to the notice o 
your townspeople so that your community may be certain it is correct in its observance of the honors due the Flag. 


f your local authorities: and 
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Soldiering, 1846 tyle 


Happy Days Those—W hen 
Bucks Togged Out as They 
Pleased and Captains Told 
Generals Where to Head In 


By Ward L. Schrantz 


T was a summer morning in New 
Mexico without a cloud in the sky, 
and as the seven hundred and fifty 
cavalrymen who had camped the 

preceding night at Del Gardo, some 
twenty-five miles out of Santa Fé, 
saddled up their horses and filled their 
canteens, it looked as if the day was 
going to be even hotter than usual— 
and anyone who has lived in that sunny 
land can tell you that “usual” is some 
hot in that part of New Mexico at that 
time of year. 

The general commanding the detach- 
ment was in bad humor for some rea- 
son or other that has nothing to do with 
this story. Riding his horse down 
among the men, he gave some instruc- 
tions in no uncertain tones—orders 
which were obeyed only after consid- 
erable hesitation. Finally he came up 
to Captain John W. Reid, whose men 
were standing to horse waiting for the 
order to swing into the saddle. 

“Captain,” he said angrily, glancing 
at the soldiers’ careless attire, “have 
your men no jackets?” 

“Some of them have and some of 
them have not,” was the captain’s calm 
reply. 

“Make your men put on their jack- 
ets, Captain Reid, or I will dismiss them 
from the service,” ordered the general. 
“The Government has paid them com- 
mutation for clothing and expects every 
man to dress in a manner wholesome 
for military discipline.” 

“My men, sir, came here not to dress 
but to fight the enemies of their coun- 
try, and they are ever ready to be of 
service to you and the country that 
way,” rejoined the captain. “As to the 
commutation which you say the Gov- 
ernment has paid my men for clothing, 
1 must inform you that you misappre- 
hend the truth. My men have never 
received one dime since they entered the 
service, and what money they brought 
from home with them they have al- 
ready expended for bread while on half 
rations owing to the neglect of your 
chief commissary. As to being dis- 
missed from the service, sir, we do not 
fight for wages. If there is no place in 
the Army for us we will furnish our- 
selves and fight the enemy wherever we 
may find him. Acting thus, we do not 
fear to lose the respect of our coun- 
trymen.” 

‘The general bit his lip and rode off 
without further comment, giving orders 
for the march to begin—and Captain 
Reid’s men were still in their shirt 
sleeves. The soldiers in the part of the 
force that the general had visited be- 
fore he had reached Captain Reid had 
received the order to doll up for the 
day’s march with about as much pleas- 


‘ Ure as the captain did, but had reasoned 


thusly with each other, according to the 


historian of the outfit, who was among 
those present: 

If we suffer this man to act the tyrant 
in things of small moment, where is the 
security that he will not tighten the reins 
of his authority until we finally become 
his slaves and’no longer be the servants 
of the public whose interest we believe we 
can promote as well, and whose cause w< 
can serve as faithfully, in one appare! 
as in another? Is our service then to be 
less valued because we choose to appeai 
on parade in citizens’ dress in preference 
to the soldier’s uniform? But if we con- 
tend with one another and our strength 
become divided we shall presently fall ; 
prey to the enemy and instead of gaining 
the applause of our countrymen ajiter 
performing so many hard marches and 
suffering so many days with heat or 
thirst, and hunger and sickness, we shall 
return home the most dishonored of men. 
Let us therefore make choice of the less of 
the two evils and do as the general says. 


Accordingly those that had military 
jackets put them on, but anyone who 
knows soldiers can guess how long they 
wore them after the column started on 
its march and they observed Captain 
Reid’s men in their shirt sleeves. 


fi little incident happened in the 
year 1846, and the general was S. W. 
Kearny, a capable officer who was much 
admired in the main by the citizen sol- 
diers he commanded, but whose punc- 
tiliousness about dress sometimes raised 
their ire. When John T. Hughes, the 
historian mentioned, wrote his account 
of the campaign a year later he was 
still indignant about the matter, and 
laid down these remarkable “funda- 
mental principles”: 

When volunteers, actuated by patriotic 
motives, leave their homes and friends, sac- 
rifice pecuniary considerations, throw down 
their implements of husbandry and abandon 
their workshops, they have the right to 
equip and clothe themselves as they deem 
fit and proper and no officer can strip them 
of that right. When they obey all reason- 
able orders from higher authority in a 
prompt and cheerful manner they perform 
their whole duty to their country as citizen 
soldiers. 


What do you think of that doctrine, 
you ex-bucks who knew that if you 
stepped out in the Rue de Anything 
with your blouse unbuttoned you would 
be shot long before sunrise, and you ex- 
officers who felt in your hearts that you 
would be blooyed for indecent exposure 
if you ventured into the public eye with- 


out your Sam Browne belt? And how 
about the following? 
General Kearny’s greatest error con- 


sisted in an effort to reduce the volunteers 
to the same discipline and treat them with 
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Despite the make-up, this blunder- 

buss toter proved a real fighter— 

an old print of one of Colonel 
Doniphan’s men 


the same rigid austerity and dissociability 
which he was to exercise over the 
regular troops under his command. This 
is wrong: the former are bred to freedom, 
the latter trained to obedience—patriotism 
makes those soldiers—these the study of 
arms—peace is the pursuit of one—war the 
profession of the other. They are equally 
brave. 

This is an error very common to officers 
of the regular army when commanding 


wont 


volunteer corps. Conciliation, not force, 
was proper to be employed by the com- 
mander to retain the affections and undi- 


vided services of his troops. To mak: 
regulars of volunteers, to cramp their free- 
dom and to move them as a magician move 
his automata, is at once to extinguish tha 
pride and spirit, that feeling of liberty, 
that chivalrous patriotism, which renders 
them efficient troops and which ought to 
make an officer of General Kearny’s stand- 
ing proud to command them. 


But who were the haughty volun- 
teers that reasoned so weirdly and 
talked so grandiloquently, some one 
asks, and how did they fight? 

They were members of an expedition 
of Missourians that General Kearny 
had led across the plains to capture 
Santa Fé. A few months after the in- 
cident narrated at the beginning of this 
article General Kearny went to Cali- 
fornia and these volunteers, under the 
command of Colonel Doniphan, mean- 
dered down through Chihuahua City to 
Saltillo, a jaunt of eight hundred miles, 
encountering overwhelming forces of 
the enemy and whipping everything 
they met, thus establishing a very bril- 
liant part of the record of our war with 
Mexico. But they were fighting Mexi- 
cans, and even General John J. Per- 
shing—who, as several hundred thou- 
sand men can testify, is a stickler for 
the proprieties of military dress—be- 
lieves that it is all right to do this in 
your shirt sleeves. Witness any photo- 


graph of the C.-in-C. during the Villa 
chasing campaign of 1916. 
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Follows Through 


sergeant of any company in the 

A. E. F., he would have enjoyed 

the job of calling the roll and 
hearing his outfit run the scale of the 
ages as they answered “yo” and “here.” 
Downy-faced boys scarcely old enough 
to need the regulation Army safety- 
razor competed with leathery old timers 
in almost every outfit trying to win 
company honors for the hardest boiled 
rumble or bark echoing the top kick’s 
diapason of the A’s to the Z’s. And 
a checkup of birthdays of those between 
the Adamses and the Zizelskys would 
have revealed a very high percentage 
of able-bodied fighting men who had 
never made a crossmark on a ballot be- 
cause the vote does not come before 
the age of twenty-one. 

Richard Hobson Hilton never had cast 
a ballot, but on October 6, 1918, in the 
shell-wrecked town of Brancourt up be- 
yond St. Quentin he cast bullets from 
an automatic pistol with such precision 
that he won an everlasting place in the 
annals of his country and the highest 
decoration which is given an American 
for bravery in battle. But at the end 
of his heroic exploit a bursting shell 
shattered his left hand and unpremedi- 
tatedly made a lawyer of him. 

Early in this summer of 1924 Richard 
Hobson Hilton, wearing cap and gown, 
marched down an aisle, and with the 
lone hand which the war had left 
him received his diploma, the reward 
of three years of hard work in the 
law school of the University of South 
Carolina. 

With head erect, Hilton walked slowly 
back to his seat. Though many in 
the audience that filled the university 
chapel did not realize it, the diploma 
that he held in his hand was more than 
a reward for Hilton’s own scholarship. 
It was also the symbol of the successful 
striving which has enabled thousands 
of World War soldiers to make up war- 
lost years in schools and colleges—the 
th@fsands who quit classrooms to serve 
their country and came back to school 
handicapped by disabilities of battle or 
disease. 

Perhaps as he sat waiting for his 
name to be called so that he might 
come forward for his diploma, Hilton 
lived over again the events of that day 
in October of 1918. Someone else has 
told the story of that day in the General 
Orders of the War Department. There 
it is recorded as follows: 

“Award of Medal of Honor: Richard 
Hobson Hilton, Sergeant, Company M, 
118th Infantry, 30th Division. For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in 
action with the enemy at Brancourt, 
France, October 11, 1918. While Ser- 
geant Hilton’s company was advancing 
through the village of Brancourt it was 
held up by intense enfilading fire from 
a machine gun. Discovering that this 
fire came from a machine gun nest 
among shell holes at the edge of the 
town, Sergeant Hilton, accompanied by 
a few other soldiers, but well in advance 


I: Father Time had been the top 


of them, pressed on toward this pozi- 
tion, firing with his rifle until his am- 
munition was exhausted, and then with 
his pistol killing six of the enemy and 
capturing ten. In the course of this 
daring exploit he received a wound 
from a bursting shell which resulted in 
the loss of his arm.” 

This was the deed of a boy who was 
only seventeen years old when he put 
on Uncle Sam’s uniforz:n. Hilton, born 
at Westville, South Carolina, and the 
tenth of a family of twelve children, 
had abandoned the schoolroom to serve 
with the South Carolina National 
Guard: on the Mexican Border. He 
served six months on the Border and 
returned to his home. Three months 
later he was back in uniform. His 
guard company at Camp Sevier, South 
Carolina, became a part of the 118th 
Infantry of the 30th Division, and Hil- 
ton, seasoned by his training on the 
border, found himself at the age of 
seventeen rated as an old timer among 
the hosts of newly recruited men await- 
ing their turn to go to France. 


OR nine months Hilton stayed at 

Camp Sevier as an instructor on 
the rifle range and in the bayonet school. 
When his outfit landed at Calais, at a 
time when the United States was rush- 
ing two divisions to help the sadly- 
depleted British forces on the old battle- 
fronts of the Somme, Hilton was ready 
for the work to be done. Hardly more 
than a year before he had been study- 
ing geography and algebra and physics, 
and now, a graduate in the science of 
warfare, he was to fight through three 
other engagements before the Brancourt 
affair. 

It is typical of Hilton that after cap- 
turing a machine gun nest almost 
single-handed and with his left hand 
hanging in shreds he did not allow him- 
self to be marked a casualty until, four 
hours later, he had personally delivered 
his ten prisoners to the clearing station. 
Then they had to carry him to the 
dressing station, where the medical 
officers amputated his shattered fore- 
arm. 

After spending a week in a British- 
American hospital at Rouen, other 
weeks in hospitals at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, Staten Island, New York City, 
and Fort McPherson, Georgia, Hilton 
obtained his discharge papers, March 
21, 1919. 

Five years have elapsed since that 
day and they have been years of unre- 
mitting study for Hilton. In the autumn 
of 1919 he began his battle to come 
back at a preparatory school at Oak 
Ridge, North Carolina, under the aus- 
pices of the vocational training agency 
of the Government. In 1920 he entered 
the academic school of the University 
of South Carolina, and in the follow- 
ing year began the law course which he 
completed a few months ago. He mar- 
ried during the second year of his law 
course, 

Hilton was a member of the first class 
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Richard Hobson Hilton, who lost a fore- 

arm and won the Congressional Medal 

of Honor, made up after the war for 

his lack of schooling and is now a 

lawyer in his native State of South 
Carolina 


to complete the three year course in 
law at the university, and upon gradua- 
tion was admitted to the bar without 
having to take the state bar examina- 
tion. For his three years in the law 
school, he made an average grade in 
all subjects of 85, a ten point margin 
above the average. He developed un- 
usual ability in debating and was a 
leader in one of the school’s literary 
societies. 


HE story that is here written of 

Hilton is a story that might be 
written, with variations, of many thou- 
sands of the younger men who served 
in Uncle Sam’s army and navy during 
the World War. There is a theory that 
a man once out of school never returns. 
But that theory has been disproved by 
Richard Hobson Hilton and a host of 
others who have found in the years they 
sacrificed for their country a new ap- 
preciation of the necessity for study 
and hard work. In communities 
throughout. the country these men, 
overcoming the handicap of belated 
starts in the competitive every-day 
world, are heading toward leadership 
and conspicuous success. 
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Spending $10,000,000 to Make 
Good a Promise 


man has been active in the Legion 
since 1919, and his unfailing initiative 
has done much for the prestige of the 
organization, but somehow or other 
until a few months ago he had never 
visited the headquarters at Indianapolis. 
After he had had a good look at them 
he was asked what he thought of the 
layout. 

“It is a liberal education,” he replied. 
“And do you know,” he added, not en- 
tirely in jest, “I was one of those fel- 
lows who used to think that if I had 
a couple of good stenographers and a 
table to write on I could run these head- 
quarters by myself. The marvel to 
me now is that you can run this place 
with fifty people, as you do. I know 
something about business, about admin- 
istrative work. I have seen offices do- 
ing half the work this place does which 
used a hundred people and kept them 
busy.” 

One of Russell Creviston’s maxims is 
to “multiply yourself through organiza- 
tion.” That is what Creviston has done 
at the Legion headquarters, and that’ is 
why fifty people can do the work which 
an experienced business man said might 
keep one hundred people busy in a place 
less expertly systematized, where activ- 
ity was not multiplied through organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Creviston, I perceive, has crept 
into this narrative quite unawares. 1 
had meant to introduce him with some 
formality, because he is the presiding 
elder over the National Headquarters 
organization. He is the National Adju- 
tant, or general manager of the Legion 
corporation. And he knows what it is 
all about. I offer as an excuse for his 
informal entry into this piece the plea 
that it is rather difficult to take up and 
examine any phase or particle of Le- 
gion administrative activity without 
bumping into this fellow Creviston or 
some of his works. I just bumped into 
him, on this occasion. 

Russell G. Creviston is an Indianian, 
but he was sojourning in Minnesota 
right after the war and he helped organ- 
ize the Legion in that State and headed 
the Gopher delegation at the First Na- 
tional Convention in Minneapolis in 
1919. Franklin D’Olier was elected 
National Commander, which created a 
vacancy at the head of the all-impor- 
tant Organization Division of National 
Headquarters. They got Creviston to 
take the place vacated by Mr. D’Olier 
in charge of this division. A year later 
Creviston became assistant national 
Adjutant, and continued as such until 
the National Adjutant, Lemuel Bolles, 
resigned last January, at which time 
Creviston became National Adjutant. 
_ The home office of the Legion corpora- 
tion is composed of seven divisions, each 
in charge of a chief. Intimately allied 
with the work of these divisions are the 
activities of three national officers who 
are appointed each year by the National 
Commander and confirmed by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. These 
are the National Treasurer, the Na- 


(Continued from page 4) 


tional Judge Advocate and the National 
Historian. 

The commanding figure in the white 
linen suit who acted as sergeant at arms 
at the two last national conventions 
has just joined the headquarters staff 
as director of the Administration Divi- 
sion. He is John H. Hilkene, until 
lately chief auditor of the Panama 
Canal Zone—wherefore the white linens. 
The Administration Division acts as a 
clearing house for all divisions of head- 
quarters. It has charge of employment 
and welfare work among the employes. 
Employes of headquarters are restricted 
to members of The American Legion 
and of The American Legion Auxiliary. 
Wounded men are given preference. 
The Administration Division handles the 
headquarters mail, telegraph and ex- 
press service. Last year this amounted 
to 297,094 letters, parcels and _ tele- 
grams. This year’s total will be con- 
siderably larger. About five hundred let- 
ters a day are received at headquarters. 
This division also runs the mimeo- 
graph and multigraph service of head- 
quarters, which last year reproduced 
1,167,730 sheets of copy. It is the sup- 
ply purchasing agent for headquarters 
and operates the headquarters filing de- 
partment and library and the historical 
archives which are under the supervi- 
sion of the National Historian. The 
librarian and chief of files is Mrs. 
Verna B. Grimm, of Centralia, Wash- 
ington, widow of Warren O. Grimm, 
commander of the Legion post in Cen- 
tralia whom I. W. W. gunmen killed 
in the Armistice Day massacre in 1919. 


HE Legion is not like the chap who 
winked at the girl in the dark—he 
knew what he was doing but nobody 
else did. The Legion not only knows 
what it is doing, but shares that in- 
formation with the country. Public 
opinion is the force which rules the 
world, or comes mighty close to it. 
The Legion has grown great because 
lic opinion has indorsed the Legion. 
This public opinion has been informed 
of the Legion and its works because the 
Legion has made its activities news, 
which the newspapers and magazines 
print and which the public reads. 
This has happened by design and not 
by accident. The American Legion 
News Service is a newsgathering and 
distributing organization which reaches 
upwards of 4,000 papers and periodi- 
cals regularly with Legion news and 
pictures. The News Service maintains 
contact with the Associated Press and 
the other news-distributing organiza- 
tions, with which it has established a 
reputation for dealing in accurate news 
and not pap or propaganda. These 
activities are in charge of the Publicity 
Division, which is headed by Frederick 
C. Painton, formerly of the New York 
Herald Tribune and the overseas Stars 
and Stripes. Mr. Painton and his 


craftsmen turn out copy at the rate of 
79,000 words, or about eighty news- 


paper columns, per month. And the 
point is, it all gets printed some place, 
and the Legion is kept before the public. 

A Legion button costs you a quarter. 
They are sold only at one place, and 
that is at the Legion’s own head- 
quarters. If this were not true your 
button would cost fifty cents at least 
—probably more. But the Legion has 
copyrighted its emblem and exercises 
its exclusive right to the manufacture 
and sale of that emblem in any form, 
whether it be on a button, a watch, a 
pillow, a cap, a knife or a grave marker. 
By having its own selling organization, 
the Legion can save a lot of money for 
its members. The Legion sales organi- 
zation is called the Emblem Division of 
National Headquarters. It is a busi- 
ness organization and it is run on a 
business basis by E. O. Marquette. 

Mr. Marquette does a $400,000 busi- 
ness annually. He does it around 
about an $11,000 stock, and if you 
don’t think this is some feat ask 
a business man, particularly a jeweler. 
Marquette’s yearly turnover is about 
360 percent. The average jewelry 
store’s turnover is about 70 percent. 
The Legionnaire gets the difference, 
which amounts to the difference be- 
tween a quarter and fifty cents on a 
button. The Emblem Division puts 
service to the membership first and 
profit second, but it makes a profit, and 
a tidy one. The profit for this year 
will be about $45,000, which goes toward 
the operating expenses of headquarters. 
In addition to his regular line this year 
Marquette took over 1,750,000 memorial 
poppies left over from 1923. He sold 
them all at minimum prices and turned 
$17,000 into the Legion’s treasury. 

In the twelve months ending August 
lst five million people went to the 
movies and read a Legion message on 
the screen. This was the handiwork 
of The American Legion Film Service, 
which was started in 1921 on a shoe- 
string as a sideline of the Publicity 
Division. It has attained the rank 
of an independent division of head- 
quarters. In addition to providing en- 
tertainment and a “purposeful post 
activity,” to borrow an expression of 
Director Earle A. Meyer, the Film 
Service makes money for departments, 
posts and the National Headquarters. 
Last year the headquarters cut was 
$33,000. Posts cleared a good deal 
more than that. The Film Service dis- 
tributes film and the posts exhibit it. 
During the past twelve months there 
were 2,076 such exhibitions. The serv- 
ice has in circulation excellent pictures 
like “The Man Without a Country” 
which is a dramatization of Edward 
Everett Hale’s classic, “Skin Deep” 
and “The Whipping Boss”; gripping 
dramatic pictures which put over the 
Legion gospel. It has shorter titles 
like “Flashes of Action,” a reel of 
actual war stuff taken by Signal Corps 
cameramen in battle. This picture is 
shown by arrangement with the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Meyer has been working 
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on a comprehensive film history of the 
| war, comprised entirely of actual of- 
ficial war pictures. He hopes to have 
| it completed and available for distribu- 
|tion this fall. Many posts give motion 
|picture shows regularly. The Film 
|Service gives a course of instruction 
|on how to do it successfully. 

The American Legion this year will 
show a substantial gain in membership 
over last year. The early mushroom 
growth of the Legion has spent itself. 
The low mark in national paid member- 
ship was reached last year with a total 
of 666,000. This decline from 814,000 
in the flush times of 1920 represented 
a reaction which every business in the 
country has experienced. - The Legion, 
however, has gradually increased in 
prestige and influence; its financial and 
physical well-being has been enhanced. 
Now membership is increasing by a 
substantial, healthy growth. A marked 
gain is expected during 1925 when 
seeds which have been sown this year 
will begin to sprout. 

The seed sower in this instance is 
Frank Samuel, head of the Organiza- 
tion Division. Samuel came to Indi- 
anapolis this year from Topeka, where 
he was adjutant of the Kansas depart- 
ment. He re-established the national 
Organization Division which has been 
permitted to lapse. He has applied the 
expert touch to the stimulation of ac- 
tivities, chiefly post activities, which 
make membership. He has been ham- 
pered by lack of funds, but he has 
proved what can be done along this 
line, and a more liberal purse is likely 
to be at his disposal henceforth. His 
system is to tell the non-Legion vet- 
eran what the Legion offers him, and 
at the same time to see that it does 
offer something worth while. 

Just to select one of his many stunts: 
He has what he calls a “post activities 
file,’ a catalogue of things posts have 
done to increase their value to their 
communities and to veterans generally. 
He has perhaps five hundred A-1 activi- 
ties of this sort, all tested and proved. 
He keeps these in circulation. An 
Oregon post has a good idea. He gets 
the details and passes them out around 
among some Massachusetts posts, and 
so on and so forth. The thing is catch- 
ing. Samuel is beginning to get mail 
from posts asking what they can do 
to make themselves more attractive in 
the membership line. He tells them, 
and the membership goes up. An 
Samuel is only just getting started. 

From cornerstone to capstone, The 
American Legion’s mission in life is to 
maintain in this country the trend of 
thought and action, and the institutions 
of government which represent the ex- 
pressed genius of the American people 
as conceived by the founders of the 
nation. This is a work of large scope. 
It branches and ramifies almost end- 
lessly. The whole subject is embraced 
by the operating capacities of the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission of The 
American Legion. ee 

The performances of the commission 
are accomplished in two general ways. 
It does much work independently. It 
does other work in co-operation and in 
liaison with a great many other organi- 
zations. It has been a force for the 
unification of a large number of or- 
ganizations and for establishing pro- 
grams of co-operation among them. 
With becoming modesty the American- 
ism Commission has attained a virtual 




















directing capacity in this regard. Last 


year thirty-odd organizations met under 
the leadership of the Legion in the first 
national flag conference and promul- 
gated regulations for the use of the 
national colors which have become 
standard. This year an All-Ameri- 
canism conference was organized, rep- 
resenting sixty-eight societies. The 
permanent chairman is the director of 
the Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission, Garland W. Powell. 

The Commission, by independent ef- 
forts, and efforts in conjunction with 
those of other bodies, has been the 
principle force in the country for the 
suppression of destructive radicalism, 
the restriction of immigration, and the 
proper education and assimilation of 
foreign residents. National Education 
Week, which comes toward the end of 
each year, was instituted by the Com- 
mission in 1922. Its success was in- 
stantaneous. The American Legion 
National Essay Contest every year 
busies 75,000 school children with re- 
searches of a most helpful character. 
This year Mr. Powell has. organized 
the Community and Civic Betterment 
Bureau to carry the diverse objects of 
his Commission into the communities. 

“A community,” says Mr. Powell, 
“needs orderliness for protection of per- 
sonal rights; it needs an economic pro- 
gram; intellectual diffusion; a standard 
oi behavior; recreative expression; 
social means for assisting less for- 
tunate members. All these react to the 
benefit of the entire population.” 

This paragraph sums up very well 
the work of the Community Bureau 
and of the Americanism Commission. 
_The annual budgets of the various 
divisions of headquarters are fixed by 
the National Finance Committee. They 
are administered by the division heads, 
the money being disbursed by the Na- 
tional Treasurer, who also has the job 
of raising it. Robert H. Tyndall, an 
Indianapolis banker, has been the treas- 
urer since 1919. He has seen the 
Legion through some lean years, now 
fortunately past. The finances of the 
organization are in good shape. The 
national organization possesses assets 
worth $750,000 in excess of what it 
owes. The chief revenue, of course, 
is from annual dues. On August Ist 
of this year there was $12,000 in dues 
outstanding among posts as compared 
with $50,000 on the same date a year 
ago. 

Robert A. Adams, a member of the 
Indianapolis bar, is the National Judge 
Advocate or legal adviser of the Le- 
gion. He rules on questions of interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, eligibility, 
duties of officers, inquiries about taxa- 
tion of Legion property, and the like. 
The Legion’s business undertakings, 
with particular reference to the pro- 
tection of the Legion emblem from com- 
mercial exploitation, require consider- 
able work of a legal character. 

Such is the manner in which the Na- 
tional Headquarters are equipped to 
do the Legion’s work, and such is a 
sketch, most incomplete, of what some 
of this work is and how it is done. 
think I have mentioned that some five 
hundred letters a day are received at 
these headquarters—letters touching 
every topic under the sun. Not a day 
passes, either, but what headquarters 
has several visitors in person. The 
callers come from everywhere. Most 
of them are Legion people, but many 
are not. 

The Legion is reaching out. Its con- 
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cerns and its activities long since have 
passed the confines of veterandom. 
They are part of the fabric of America. 
They have set marks which veterans’ 
organizations in other lands are aspir- 
ing to. Personal visits to National 
Headquarters by veteran leaders from 
abroad are not infrequent, because the 
Legion generally is taken the world 
over as the outstanding example of 
what veterans banded intelligently to- 
gether can do. 


The Guilty Party 


(Continued from page 7) 


say? I don’t care if he’s a major gen- | 


eral! Bring him in to me!” 
I had not seen Joyce myself, having 


avoided him purposely ever since we | 


began to suspect him. Now I called at 
his office. 

“Not in,” said a sergeant. 

“Where is he?” 

“Oh, some dance . 
every night.” 

I checked over the possible list of 
social affairs which might interest him. 
There was a dance at the Y. W. C. A. 
dormitories. I went there first. The 
music was particularly gay. A pretty 
“Yy” girl at the door greeted me. 

“Lieutenant Joyce? Certainly, over 
there ... the little man with the long 
spurs.” 


.. he’s at a dance 


asked him in a lull. 
He followed me to the door. 


“You are under arrest,” I told him. | 
Pope | 


Colonel 
He’s a better 


“No, don’t talk now. 
wants to speak to you. 


| 
listener than I am.” 


” 


“Oh, mercy!” said Lieutenant Joyce. 


That night the mess officer slept un- | 


easily, under lock and key. In the 
morning I dropped in to see him. He 
looked tortured. It was plain he was 
ill. A pale, nervous, blue-skinned man, 
he stood with his hands shaking before 
the Provost Marshal, and heard hard 
things said of his kind. 

Still he denied the thefts, in the face 
of the French grocer’s confession. The 


‘next morning he was a mental wreck. 


I took him to an American doctor. 

“Morphine,” said the physician. 
“How long have you been taking it?” 

“Ever since I was taken sick .. . 
when I first came to this town, nearly 
a year ago” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From Dr. Benoise, who had an office | 
on Avenue de la République.” ! 

So he told the story behind the story. 
A pitiful tale it was, of suffering and 
dope. We put him on a train, headed 
for a base port; he’s back in his home 
town now. 

But the doctor was immune. The 
French code has nothing to compare 
with our Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act. 
There is no French law which prohibits | 
a man from offering drugs to any and 
all who want them. 

Was Private John Jackson guilty 
when, hungry, he held up a café? Were 
the famished casuals guilty when they | 
sold condiment cans and ponchos to the | 
old man in the house by the tracks? 
Was Lieutenant Joyce guilty when he 
sold groceries to pay the outrageous 
prices a doctor asked for the dope that 
he must have to keep him on his feet? 
Dr. Benoise was the guilty party. So 
eg I knew he still practices his 
rade. 


There were other cases in which the 
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Five New Joys 


Await you in Palmolive Shaving Cream 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 





GENTLEMEN: 


If a Shaving Cream excelled all others in one way you'd be delighted. 

Let us multiply that delight by five. Let us show you five new joys we have 
brought to millions in Palmolive Shaving Cream. 

This offers you a Ten-Shave Tube to try. 

A very unique creation 

Three years ago most men were wedded to some other soap or cream. Most of 
them were satisfied, perhaps. Then came Palmolive Shaving Cream, made by 
famous experts. The final result of 60 years of soap study. 

A test was offered which countless men accepted. The users were amazed. In 
the short time since then this soap has become the Shaving Cream sensation. It 
has built up a new idea of what shaving cream can do. 


The results men like 
Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
It softens the beard in one minute 
lt maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 
bubbles support the hairs for cutting. 
The palm and olive oil blend makes after-effects delightful. 


Its extra strong 








‘Try it as a courtesy to us. We made up 130 formulas in seeking to perfect it. 
We did it to please men like you. Now judge the result for yourself. Clip this 
coupon. Mail it at your leisure for a Ten-Shave Tube. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. ? 
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anda can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
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guilty were unpunished and poor un- 
fortunates suffered for them. Private 
Blake was murdered in the paymaster’s 
office; Private Sheets shot him because 
he didn’t know any better. 

It rained that night in hilly Le Mans. 
Gutter spouts disgorged water noisily 
to the pavements. The clocks were 
striking ten as I left my car and 
|climbed up the hill toward a house 
where guards were on duty. 
| Half way there an American soldier 
passed me, riding a bicycle. He wore 
a courier sack on his shoulder —no 
doubt he was a messenger from the 
telegraph office. He was pedaling to- 
ward the office of the finance quarter- 
master, an old house some three blocks 
away. Messages were frequent to that 
building day and night. 

I walked on. After three minutes, 
or possibly four, a shot rang out across 
the gusty night. Then another. After 
|that the air was still except for the 
|rattle of rain in gutters and the sigh- 
I started 
lrunning back. There was no telling, 
in those cramped, tortuous streets, from 
| which direction the sound had come. 
My own car was waiting at a nearby 
intersection. The driver, after twen- 
| ty-four hours of duty, was asleep at 
'his wheel. 

“Drive down that way, toward the 
|Place d’Etoile!” I told him. “Go 
slow!” 

We slid half way down the hill when 
|another car panted upward toward us. 
|In it were Military Police. They, too, 
had heard the shots, and were sure 
they came from the neighborhood of 
|the finance office. We swung back. 
|; Around the corner near the old Ca- 
thedral, down a narrow byway we 
|plunged. An electric light illuminated 
|the arched entryway to the finance of- 
| fice. 
| There, by the gate to a covered pas- 
| sageway, an American soldier lay upon 
stone flags. He was bleeding from the 
side. His face, turned up to the single 
white light, bore that ghastly, vacant 
expression that wipes out emotions to 
many men when they lie dying. Over 
him, pistol in hand, stood another 
American, in uniform, looking down 
calmly. 

As we approached he lifted the pistol. 

“Stand back!” he warned. 

Then he saw the police brassards on 
the men who came with us. The pistol 
lowered. 

“Advance!” directed the soldier. 
| “Who shot him?” asked the police 
| Officer. 

“I shot him,” the boy answered. 
| There was a bicycle on the floor of 
'the porch. Near it an official message 











| pouch sprawled out, some.of its docu- 


ments tipped to the stones, 

“That’s a messenger from the tele- 
graph office,” one of the military police- 
men volunteered. “Blake’s his name. 
Know him well.” 

“Is he alive?” someone else asked. 

“Fes.” 

“Get him to the hospital in my car 
I ordered. It was only two hundred 
yards to the main gate of Camp Hos- 
pital 52. 

“Where’s the sergeant of the guard 
here?” I demanded, knowing that the 
finance office always was heavily guard- 
ed. Great sums of money kept there 
made the precaution necessary. 

“He’s in the office there,” the fellow 
with the gun answered. 





“Give me that pistol!” 


The boy complied willingly. 

“You are under arrest. You, M. P., 
stir up the sergeant of the guard!” 

The sergeant of the guard was at 
his desk, stunned, horrified, trying to 
get the police on the telephone. 

“That’s my man there, on post two!” 
he explained breathlessly. “I heard 
him talking to someone, then the next 
thing I knew he shot. Why do they 
give me such men? What can I do?” 

“We'll be here later to talk to you, 
sergeant,” I explained. “Put someone 
else on that post. “We’re taking your 
sentry away.” 

The lad was calm when we returned 
to the covered court, still looking down 
at the blood upon the stones. My men 
had gone with the wounded soldier. 
Now they came back. 

“Dead!” the driver announced. “Dead 
when we got there.” 

The boy who had killed him looked 
up. I thought I detected a smile on 
his face. 

“What’s 
asked. 

“Willy Sheets,” he replied. 

“Very well, Private Sheets, I arrest 
you, charging you with murder. You 
needn’t talk now... take him to the 
car, sergeant.” 

They led the murderer away. He 
laughed sheepishly, without emotion. 
He looked at the spot of blood on the 
floor, then stepped directly into it and 
left a red, wet track against the stones 
as he went out into the night. 

The military police were willing 
enough to turn this man over to the 
D. C. . it was an open and shut 
case of murder, but murder is an un- 
pleasant business for all concerned. | 
took him to my office. 

We questioned Willy Sheets that 
night. He stood before me, not sullen, 
as most prisoners were, nor defiant, 
not even frightened. He had a weak 
mouth, blank eyes, a dull, pudgy face. 

“How old are you, Sheets?” I asked. 

“Don’t know,” he answered. 

“Don’t know?” 

“Some says I’m "bout twenty-four.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Kaintucky.” 

“What part of Kentucky?” 

“Back yonder other side o’ the hills.” 


your name, soldier?” [| 


“How long have you been in the 
Army?” 

“Right short time. Don’t know 
*zactly.” 


“Can you read?” 

“Nope, ner write.” 

“Do you know the guard manual?” 

“What’s that?” asked Private Sheets, 
and he really wanted to know. 

“Sit down there,” I directed, “and 
tell me what happened. How did you 
come to kill that man tonight? Was 
he an old enemy? Did you know him 
before?” 

“Never seen the creatur’ afore.” 

“Why did you shoot him?” 

“He come up there and got my porch 
floor all wet.” 

“Well?” 


“T told him to stay outside. He says 
he got a message.” 

“Well?” . 

“He brung his bicycle in. I told him 


he was getting the floor wet.” 
“Then what?” ; 
“When I told him to take it out he 
laughed. He says I talk like a nigger: 
he says.” 
“Ves?” 
“TJ don’t, though!” , 7 
“Of course ee What did you do? 
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“Why, I kilt him then! Sure I did!” 

And that was the defense of Willy 
Sheets, murderer. A court-martial sat 
on his case, deliberating gravely and 
earnestly. And Private Sheets received 
a sentence on a manslaughter charge, 
and went off to prison to serve five 
years. 

He was not more than four years old 
mentally. He had lived his life in 
hills where the slightest insult means 
widows before morning. He was ig- 
norant, but not to blame. 

The officer who ordered an unbal- 
anced youth out upon guard duty, who 
put a deadly weapon into the hands of 
a lad incapable of handling it, who set 
up a trap into which Private Blake 
unwittingly fell ... that officer slept 
camly in his bed. 

Private Sheets went to prison Priv- 
ate Blake died on duty, delivering of- 
ficial messages as he was ordered. No 
law touched the Guilty raew, 

A Frenchwoman was to blame for 
the affray at the Café de Bon Voyage. 

Madame Rutt presided over the mis- 
erable dump which squatted on a side 
road near one of the big American con- 
centration barracks. Here gathered 
nightly soldiers from a muddy camp, 
dirty Frenchmen, ladies of easy con- 
sciences. . 

Madame Rutt, tall, fat, greedy, wad- 
dled among the tables, commercial jug 
in hand. It was wicked stuff she 
poured out of that jug. On early 
morning rides I have seen men aplenty 
asleep in nearby ditches, more dead 
than alive after an evening around 
Madame’s crackling fire. 

Then one night ... it was late sum- 
mer, 1919 . . . came a call to head- 
quarters. A fight was in progress at 
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visiting in the office of the assistant 
provost marshal of the area. We made 
a hurried trip. 


The fight was still in progress when | 


we arrived. In fact it seemed to have 
been improving as it progressed. 
official brassards and officers’ insignia 
had no effect. When it was over there 
were five Americans in our hands, 
bloody, satiated with bad liquor, roar- 
ing for more blood. Madame Rutt had 


a hole in her head where her right | 


Tables were 
In a gar- 


ear should have been. 
wrecked, windows smashed. 
ret three girls were hiding 

The Americans, whom we may call 
Smith, Jones, Henry, James and Frank, 
went into arrest, charged with rioting. 
A stiff court-martial listened to their 
stories. They were jumbled stories, for 
the stuff in the black jugs did not 
make for clear thinking and keen 
memory. 

To the guardhouse for three months 
each went, Smith and Jones and Henry 
and James and Frank. Five Ameri- 
can doughboys, disgraced! The guilty 
party? 

Madame Rutt seemed to get along 
nicely without her right ear. When 
last I saw her she was serving more 
liquid fire out of a black jug, and 
threatening to file suit against the 
American Army for the wreck of the 
Bon Voyage. 

Which proves again that even in the 
best of wars the guardhouse did not 
always claim its own, and the Guilty 
Party went on blithely about his or her 
affairs. 


' Another D. C. I. story will appear in 
an early issue. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


ENNSYLVANIA RattroaD Post oF 

PHILADELPHIA contributed six hundred 
and twenty dollars and thirty-three cents 
to the Legion’s National Children’s Wel- 
fare Fund as the result of its sale of pop- 
pies. 


Perry Post oF SANDUSKY, OHIO, has been 
tunning steamboat excursions Sunday 
nights during the summer and averaged 
more than three hundred passengers a trip 


Fort Payne (ALABAMA) Post, with a 
membership of forty, has a twenty-piece 
brass band which gave concerts Sunday 
ere during the summer, at the city 
park. 


New York County LEGIONNAIRES main- 
tained headquarters in the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania for Legionnaires and veterans who 
were delegates or visitors to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 


Five thousand dollars was raised at a 
bazaar given by THe Avuxitiary UNIT OF 
Conneaut, On10. The money will be used 
for ‘meee welfare and veterans relief 
work. 


Betmont County (On10) LEGIONNAIRES 
recently appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the character of applicants for citi- 
zenship, after several men convicted of va- 
rious offenses had been granted their pa- 
pers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS has field 
Tepresentatives working under direction of 
the state commander to visit the various 
posts throughout the state for the purpose 
of stimulating their work. The representa- 
tives’ report on the condition of individual 
posts is turned over by the commander to 
respective district executive committeemen, 
who thus are able to concentrate on posts 
which are especially in need of help. 


Free concerts weekly during the summer 
months are given by THE BAND oF JOHN 
Lewis SHADE Post OF CLEARFIELD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. The post has bought a $35,000 
home which it expects to finance without 
asking the community for contributions. 


An Opportunity Night School sponsored 
by GREENWOOD (SoutH CAROLINA) Post in 
its effort to fight illiteracy in its section 
has been a success. The teachers volun- 
teered their work and the post furnished 
the money for text-books. THE DEpart- 
MENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA furnished over 
one hundred scholarships for the Summer 
Opportunity School at Erskine College. 


From a pauper’s 


lain two years, the body of Joh- J. Ken- 


rave in which it had | 


Mere | 


——— 


| 
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of sport, 
Beeman’ 
quiets and 
steadies the 
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ney, late private in Co. I, 114th Inf., 29th | 


Div., was disinterred and given a soldier 


funeral and burial through the efforts of | 


NEWARK (NEW JERSEY) Post. 
that Kenney had been a 


The fact 
soldier was 


brought to the attention of the post only 


a short time before it took action. 


Jean Eugene De Cary, an Englishman 
who served in the United States Army 
during the war, was helped to American 
citizenship by Rospert E. BENTLEY Post oF 
CINCINNATI when the post suggested that 
he prove his army service through his fin- 
gerprints, after attempts to get witnesses 
ay term in the military forces had 
ailed. 


Seventeen thousand persons attended a 
rodeo put on by OMAHA AND SoutH OMAHA 
(NEBRASKA) Posts. The net proceeds were 
about $1,500. 


Joun E. Courtney Post oF Hartrorp, 
WISCONSIN, presented to the Washington 


School of its community a fifty-foot flag- 


staff. 
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says Kemper Siidell, Frank DePries 
made Over $325 profit in one day. 
L. D. Payne av ed $20.77 profit 








TAPS 


The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 

ficial or member to notify the Weekly of all 

Please give name, age, military record. 














deaths. 

LAWRENCE T. CLUTTER, Goldcamp Post, Iron- 
ton, O. D. June 13, aged 29. Served with Co. 
A, 332nd Inf., 81st Div. 












“for 217 days. F. E. Mendenhall | 
2 worked half time and made $100 | 
Ww a week, W. E Findlay ran up 
his commissions in a few months from $100 
em to over per month. Every Home, | 
& Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live 
Prospect—Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Ex- 
tinguishers before. Our special training course starts you on 
road to success first day. If now employed, we can show you 
how to make big money during spare time. No Experience 
Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how to make 
real money. VIER CO. last—write today! 
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f 
THE FYR-FYTER C 311 FyreFyter Bidg,, Dayton, O, 














NEW LIFE FOR 
DEAD BATTERIES 
A chemically perfected ek 
trolite. Ma batt 
last much longer, brings ol 
dead batteries back to life 
A Minneapolis taxi company 
disconnected starters because 
batteries could not. stan 

“Eo , train Batteries late 
CHARGES MUCH With RADIOLIT! 
QUICKER now used with 90% I 


ess ou- 
ble the rhe sed for light- 

HOLDS CHARGE xs 
WANTED: Distributors and Dealers 
* Write for Free Trial Offer 
Radiolite Battery L Co., 555 University Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 
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protect territory 
plan and free copy of interesting book. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 859, $43 Adams St., Chicago 











Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex 

ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. Entirely new proposition. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B’way, N.Y. City 

























A SIDE LINE THAT SELLS ITSELF. 
2 Sales a Day Means $120 2 week. 
The LUCKY PHOTO VENDER holds 
500 beautiful car ls with concealed num 
bers from 1 to 500. Can be used with 
many different prize schemes. A great | 
trade stimulator to mov ealers’ old 
stock at a cood profit. Operates for So; takes in 






















Send for full particulars and 

ample pocket outfit with order @rme 
EXHIBIT SUPPLY CO. 

$09 S. Dearborn St., Dept. AL, Chicago 


Secured. Trade- 
marks and Copy- 
ee OE rights registered 
Registered Patent Attorney 
E. E. STEVENS, Jr. tsesfite isin U.S. nts, 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
Solicits as a member of the old establiched firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
We offer astrictivy professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. : 338 Monadnock Block. Chicago, I!!s 
eader Bidg., Clevelan 
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Earn Big Commissions 











Take subscriptions for your own magazine 


The American Legion Week|; Earn big con 
missions and help The American Legion win new 
friend Write for particulars | 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street New York City 











ALVIN A. DoNovan, Dan Stover Post, Cairo, 
O. Killed in threshing engine boiler explosion, 
July 28, aged 28. Served with 4th Co., Ist Tr. 
Bn., 158th D. B. 

Grover C. Grue tte, Stephen B. Whalen Post, 
Cynthiana, Kan. Aug. 2, aged 36. Served 
with Co. F, 50th Inf. 

Joun E. Hatcuer, Lee County Post, Tupelo, 
og D. Aug. 6, aged 31. Served with 39th 
div. 

Josern C. Kirpy, Kanawha Valley Post, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. D. Aug. 2, aged 32. Served 
with 15th Inf., 27th Div. 

Josepu J. Kuicx, Robert B. Woodbury Post, 
Pottsville, Pa. D. Aug. 5, aged 31. Served with 
109th Inf., 28th Div. 

Samuet J. Lewis, Tuttle-Burns Post, Win- 
sted, Conn. D. July 3. Served with S. A. T. C. 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Victor MANKEVICH, East Side Post, New York 
City.. D. July 24, aged 27. Served with Pro- 
vision Supply, S. O.S. 

Georce F. Muwnrog, Kearney Post, Bristol, 


|R. 1. D. July 6. Served with Btty. C, 66th Arty. 


CHARLES WiLL, C. H. Berry Post, Tamaqua, 
Pa. D. July 27. Served with 153rd D. B. 

Cc. W. Wimper.ey, Jr., Bainbridge (Ga.) Post, 
D. Feb. 7, aged 31. Lieutenant, 2nd Battalion. 
307th Inf. 





BUDDIES IN DISTRESS 








Queries aimed at locating service men whose 
statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
pensation claims should be sent to the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if neces- 
sary, will advertise through the Weekly. The 
committee wants to hear from the following: 


Masork Brooker, MAJor MEECHAM, LIEUT. 
McGurry and Serct. JoHN SIDNEY THOMPSON, 


'formerly of Ambulance Company No. 16. 


Orricers of Eve DEPARTMENT, BASE Hospt- 
TAL, CAMP Dix, New JERSEY, who knew EArt D. 
STOCK WELL. 

James Rosert Price, former Private, Co. E, 
142nd Inf. 

CAPTAIN STurFForD, formerly 
Charge, Base Hospital No. 65. 

Former comrades of Boris SMOLEFF. 

Former comrades of Georce B. Perrine, former 
Pvt. Co. M, 129th Inf., 33rd Div 

Cot. E. F. Snyper, MAsor ANDERSON, LIEUT. 
Jesse OAKMAN, PETER TONER, WILLIAM SHOE- 
MAKER, STANTON BATEMAN, PETER LANGLE, 
RUSSELL CAMPBELL, CHARLES SEAMAN, WALTER 
Curtin, ALEXANDER M. Rag, FRANK MOTHER- 
WELL, WittiAM RULE and WALTER INGLE, all of 
Co. E, 103rd Eng., except the first named, who 
was regimental commander. 

H. K. Hixscu, former member O. R. T. C. at 
Camp Taylor and later in Base Hospital, Corp. 
RupotpH P. Cecre.e, 37th Co., 10th Bn., 159th 
D. B. Camp Taylor, FRANK CAss, 43rd Co., 11th 
Bn., 159th D. B., Camp Taylor, JoHN MARK 
of same company, SERGEANT SELLERS, 37th Co., 
SerceANT Battey, 43rd Co. 

Lieut. Water MorcAn, formerly in charge 
of Dental Clinic, Base Hospital No. 13, Limoges, 
France. 

Eucene Guy, Earte W. ELcer, CHARLES 
FAWKNER, RosertT L. MicHAeLts, Guy M. SPANN, 
CLaupe Ruopes, Rosert L. Yorr and other 
former members Co. I, 32lst Inf. who knew 
CorTLAND R. FINCH. 


Surgeon in 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


87Tnm Div.—Reunion at Findlay, O., Aug. 30- 
Sept. 1. Address Reunion Committee, 37th 
Div., Findlay. 

M. G. Co., 309TH INr.—Reunion at Cortland, 
N. Y., Aug. 30-31. Address William Northrop, 
Cortland, N. Y 

Brry. D, 307TH F. A.—Annual reunion at 
Caledonia, N. Y., Sept. 7. Address L. C, Mor- 
rison, Secretary, Perry, N. Y. 

Co. M, 145TH INr.—Second annual reunion at 
Painesville Township Park, Painesville, O., Sept. 
7. Address Leo Scaglione, Painesville. 


Co. C, 33p ENcGineers—Reunion at St. Paul, 
Sept. 15-19. Register at Y.M.C.A., 9th and 
Cedar Sts. Address R. E. Klicker, 109 E. 13th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Brry. B, Ist BN., TRENCH ArTy.—Reunion at 
St. Paul, Sept 17. Register at St. Paul Hotel. 
Address Pat. A. L. Burns, Watertown, Minn., or 
Ellsworth Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

35TH Drv.—Reunion at Kansas City, Mo., Sept, 
26-27. Address Reunion Committee, 35th Diy, 
300 Elmhurst Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Co. A, Ist G. H. Q., M. P. Bn.—Members of 
this outfit, formerly 30lst M.P., interested in 
proposed reunion in Boston in October, address 
T. J. Driscoll, secretary, 24 Dawes St., Dor. 
chester, Mass. 





BOOK SERVICE 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
Book Service, 627 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. 


WALLY: His Cartoons or THe A. E. F. Re 
prints of all of the Wally cartoons which ap- 
peared in the overseas Stars and Stripes. The 
same Wally who now draws for the Weekly. 
66 pages of fun, 1742 by 7 inches. Price: $1.50, 

THE MARNE, HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE. By 
Joseph Mills Hanson, Capt., A. E. F. An in- 
structive and fascinating story covering every 
mile of the Marne, foremost of the rivers of 
history. Beginning at its source south of Lan- 
gres, stops are made at Chaumont (G. H. Q), 
St. Dizier, Epernay, Chateau-Thierry, Meaux, 
towns which are closely bound to A. E. F. his- 
tory. The chapter devoted to Chaumont is 
practically a history of G. H. Q. of the A. E. F. 
The book of 332 pages is illustrated with 50 
drawings in sepia by Capt. J. Andre Smith, 
official artist of the A. E. F. Price: $3.50. 

Tures Souipiers. By John Dos Passos. A 
much-discussed book reciting one private soldier's 
reaction to military discipline. A forceful, out- 
spoken arraignment of the restrictions placed 
a the enlisted man. 433 pages. Special price: 
1.65. 

HISTORY OF THE 79TH DrvisionN. Official. Over 
200 illustrations. Maps. 510 pages. Price: $5. 

History OF THE FirtH Division. Official. A 
complete record of the division's activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 74x 10% inches. Price: $6. 























FLORIDA PACEMAKERS. — Com- 
mander H. N. Kirkman (left) and Adju- 
tant Howard Rowton, of the Depart- 
ment of Florida, displaying the Henry 
D. Lindsley Trophy at the department 
convention held at St. Petersburg. 
Florida won the Lindsley cup in compe- 
tition with all other departments by em 
rolling 93.2. percent of its preceding 
year’s membership before March Ist. A 
formal presentation of the cup will take 
place at the national convention im St. 
Paul next month 
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Bursts 


Payment is made for material for this department 
Address 627 West 43d 8t., 


accompanied by stamped envelope. 


And Mah Jongg 


Smith: “Do you have to share your poker 
winnings with your wife?” 

Jones: “Yes, but our gambling is a fifty- 
fifty proposition. I share her losses at 
bridge.” - 


It Was 


“So the radio announcer died last night? 
What were his last words” 

“He said: ‘Station ME is now 
off’” 


signing 


Around and Around 
Wifey: “But why are you so insistent 
that we get a bigger apar:ment?” 
Hubby: “Walking the floor with the 
baby makes me dizzy.” 


Justice 
Captain: “Why do you close your eyes 
every time you take aim?” 
Private: “It’s the only fair thing to do, 
since we’re firing at blind targets.” 


Reasonable 


Judge: “Does the accused have anything 
to say for himself before sentence is 
passed ?” 

Bored Prisoner: “I only ask that the 
time my lawyer used for summing up my 
case be subtracted from my sentence.” 


The Editor 
An editor’s a gloomy man, 
Who fusses, fumes and frets; 
He puts in all his cheerless life 
Expressing his regrets 
F. W. 


The Logical Moment 


Dorothy: “But if you want to complain 
of the weather, mother, why don’t you do 
it when you say your prayers?” 


In Rotation 


Prue: “People are talking about her.’ 

Sue: “What has she done?” 

“Nothing—but jt’s her turn te be talked 
about.” 


Compliment? 


Daughter: “De you think there is: such 
a thing as honor among thieves?” 

Father: “No. ey're just about as 
crooked as other people.” 


Enough to Greva 
ie was a young, gist from Geneva, 
worked herself up to a feva, 
It seems that her beau 
Had told her to geau ’ 
To a place where the cold wouldn’t peva. 
J. Fe. Be 


Simplified Schooling 


He was taking the state teachers’ exam- 
ination and doing nicely with all questions 
he eame across this one: 
“Give, for any one year, the total amount 
of money spent for education in this State.” 
This baffied him. He scratched his head 
and fumbled with pencil and paper until a 
brilliant idea dawned. Then he wrote: 
“In the year 1492—None,” 


All Wrong 


Highstreet: “When you were in New 
York did you go to see the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art?” 

Mainstreet: “Yup.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Oh, it was al! right. Only the pictures 
didn’t have no jokes to go with them.” 


and Duds 


Unavailable manus returned only when 


ew York City 


As You Were 


Jr.: “Pop, what are diplomats?” 
Sr.: “Guys who fix up wars, but can’t 
unfix ‘em.” 


Auto Goose 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
Or else the cop will take 
Your little car away from you 


For traffic safety’s sake. 
J.A. 8S 
Remedy 
East: “So your telephone company 


failed, and the réceiver turned out to be 


crooked. Hard luck. What did the citi- 
zens do?” 
West: “Oh, jest hung up the receiver.” 




















“There goes Joe Turtle, the champion 

runner of this county. Just think— 

he ran a mile in eight hours, two min- 
utes and six seconds” 


Arousing Suspicion 
Judge: “Why didn’t you give the officer 
your real name?” 


Culprit: “Well, your honor, Smith 

sounds eso figtitious.” 
Forewarned 

“Willie,’ said his mother severely, 
“your report card gives you ‘poor’ in con- 
duct.” 

“I’m not: surprised,” retorted Willie, 
casually.. “She told me a dozen times last 


month that she would.” 


In the Future 
“Did you break that window, 


I did it 


Father: 
George?” 
Son: “I cannot tell a lie, Dad. 
with my little death-ray machine.” 


Some Discrepancy 
Mre. Crabshaw: “You should wear stock- 
in you go in bathing.” 
t “Why, ma, you can’t get stock- 
ings long enough to match the suit I wear.” 


Knowledge Is Not Power 


“You don’t know how to treat a 


She: 
girl.” . 
He: “Yes, I do. I'm just broke!” 


Dead 


Bigtown: “I don’t blame you for com- 
ing to the city, if your old home town was 
so slow.” 

Smalitown: “It was the slowest on the 
whole map. Out there the bandits used 
Fords for getaway cars.” 


The Picnic Girl 
She’s gold of hair and blue of eye; 
She never keeps her hat on; 
She always puts the gooey pie, 
Just where it will be sat on. 
J. J. OC. 


Song of Love 


“My love lies dreaming,” run the tender 
lines; 

The song of lovers under moon and star, 

When night is scented by the fragrant 


vines, 
And fades the drab material world afar 


But down at Jack’s tonight there is a 


game; 

I pray no fate may strike at pleasure’s 
cup; 

And wreck my evening with unerring 


aim— 
My love lies dreaming—do not wake her 


up. 
T. J. M. 
What’s the Use 


“If I could only see myself as others see 

me,” yearned the prominent citizen. 
Then, as if by magic, the wish came true. 
“I don’t believe it!” he shouted. 


Just Words 


“The comfort and satisfaction of our cus- 
tomers is our chief concern.” 

“Please report any neglect or discour- 
tesy on the part of an employee to the 
manager.” 

“Attaches of this theater are strictly for- 
bidden to accept gratuities.” 

“Damn the compliments. Adverse criti- 
cism makes a newspaper. Let us know 
when we are wrong. We'll be glad to hear 
about it.” 7 
. “Money cheerfully refunded if dissatis- 
ied.” 

“Our customers are our friends.” 

“If you don’t like the way we do things, 
don't hesitate to tell us.” 

D. L. GRAHAME. 


Millennium 
Maude: “Why, I wouldn’t marry you if 
you were the only man in the world!” 
Claude: “No, I daresay not. You'd be in 
my harem.” 


En Voyage 
The Well One: “Is this your first trip 
to Europe?” 
The Seasick One: “Yes, you darn fool! 
Can’t you tell by looking at me I'd never 
go again.” 


For Safety’s Sake 


Beth: “Does your maid answer all your 
telephone calls?’ 


Ruth: “Yes, around the first of the 
month.” 
Literally 
Customer: “I bought this car on the 


partial payment plan, didn’t I?” 
Salesman: “Yes, sir.” 
Customer: “Well, I’ve partially paid for 
it, so that let’s me out.” 


A Problem for Bluebeard 


Bluebeard smiled as he opened the closet 
door and saw the es of his former 


wives hanging by their gory tresses. Then 
he snarled as he took a lock at his next 
prospective victim. 


“Curses!” he screamed. “She’s got her 


hair bobbed!” 


Men who know 
values quickly ap- 
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